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The Philofophy of Ancient Greek invefticated, if its Origin and 
Progre/s, to.the Aeras of its greate/? Celebrity, in the. lomiany 
Italic, and Athenian Schools: with Remarks on the delineated 
Syftems of their Founders; and fome Account of their Lives 
and Charaéters, and thofe of their mof? eminent Difciples. 
By Valter Anderfon, D. D. 4to. 11. 5s. Boards. Roe 
binfons. 1791. 


HE Englith reader for 4 long time had no accurate or 

elegant hiftory of Ancient Philofophy, and this deficiency 
in our national literature, occurring probably at the fame time 
to two diftinguifhed authors, they have each endeavoured to 
fupply it. As we have followed Dr. Enfield, in his Abridge- 


, ment of Brucker’s Hiftory, with fome minutenels, for reafons 


already explained, we fhall be lefs diffufe in our account of 
Dr. Anderfon’s Philofophy, a work equally original, able, 
and judicious. This Hiftory is not fcientific in its plan, 
or always correct in its reprefentations. It is, however, con- 
cife and compréhenfive, and adheres, in fome refpe&s, more 
clofely toa fcientific arrangement than the work of Br ucker, the 
prototype of the other hiftorian, though, in general, it is greatly 
defeCtive in its conftruCtion. Dr. husdeckom cotibned himfelf£ 
to the Grecian philofophy, and traces it from the early poeti- 
cal and fabulous, or legendary ages. Hefiod was the philofo- 
phical poet of antiquity, and, before his time, we have only 
the crude accounts of an Orpheus, a Linus, and others. If 
fuch philofophers or poets exified, their mental acquifitions 
could not be confiderable. Philofophy was not the offspring 
of Greece. The {cyon, tranfplanted from more genial foils, 
flourifhed greatly in this climate ; ; but, to carry on the meta- 


phor, its foliage was more ornamental than. its fruit ufeful. 


In morals, the Stoics; in other branghes, the Peripatetics and 
Academics were the moft conipicuows 5 but.each borrowed 
fr6m Pythagoras, who brought his vaft treafures of fcience 
from other countries. Previous, however, to the philofphical 
poets, fcience could not have expanded among hordes of pirates, 
whofe chief obje@ was a predatory, petty warfare, or among 
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_ wandering tribes, whofe cares were only exerted to preferve 


exiftence, or defend from injury. ‘To unite men in connected 


’ habitations, to wean them from violence, were probably the 


beneficent actions of Orpheus ‘or Linus; and, to Hefiod, we 
owe only a mythology borrowed from Thrace, and ultimately 
from the Eaft. ‘The dawn of philofophy was the era of the 
feven wife men, and its imperfect ftate is fufficiently afcer- 
tained from the trifling merits of the apothegms, on which 
they built their reputation. From this general cenfure Thales 
muit be excepted, who is faid to have itudied in Egypt 
and preceded Pythagoras, in forming a regular fyftem of 
cofmogony and philofophy. ©The fource of thefe fyftems 
were undoubtedly the fame, though they appear various in 
their progrefs; and the colleges of Egypt were either fupplied 
from the Eaft, ox each fought fuperior inférudtion to what the 
Egyptian priefts could ven afforded. The founder of the 
lonic {choot is: farft confidered ; and afterwards the Pythago- 
rean doctrines. and tenets engage Dr. Anderfon’s . attention. 
We fhail tranferibe his obfervations on the apex. 


‘ In tracing this firft &age of the Grecian philofophy, it is to 
be obferved, that the word apyns or principle, in the fenfe in 
which it was afterwards generally applied by philofophers, figni- 
fied that which was void of compofition, ungenerated, and the 
efficient caufe of other things. But, for a confiderable time in . 
the early ftudy of philofophy, as the meanings.of words are often 
undefined, it. was ufed fometimes in. the fenfe fubfequently afixed 
to it, and more commonly to expsefs the material element, which, 
although nether fimple. nor. uncompounded, was fuppofed, like 
Thales’ water, to operate principally in the conftiuation of other 
fubftances. From this ambiguous application. of the term, it came 
to be alledged, ‘efpecially by the fceptics, that Thales, and fome 
others who followed him in the Tonic fchool, and called their ele- 
ment an apy, ought tobe undenftood, not only as referring to it 
the compofition of the material world, but theorigin and efficiency 
ef all other beings. In this grofs interpretation of their doétrine, 
they. mult be accounted as wretched reafoners, and no lefs mifer- 
able theifts than the poets before them, who made their cahos, or 
the ocean, produtiive of all the divinities and damons they ima- 
gined to exill in the heavens, or im the earth. ‘That the fubjecto 
ef philofophy were treated by them in aconfufed maoner, and 
that, nothaving a term for fuch as croyeiov, which was. ufed by 
more accurate philofophers, to diftinguifh the material element from 
the immaterial and efficient principle, they blended together their 
taphy Gcal and their. phyfical reafonings, may be allowed, ac- 
pg as Thomafinus and Cudworth have fhown by their learned 


inve igations. Bat to infer that, upon the fubjett of an originat 
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principle of ail things, they coincided in their ideas with the poets, 
fo as to hold forth water or earth, or air, or fire, to be the aétive 
caufe of the diverfified natures and fubftances of the world, muft 
be a degradation of their names as philofoghers. It may be enough 
to render us doubtful of the creditgto be given to fuch an account 
of their abfardity, to confider, that, inftead of any entire work 
of thefe philofophers, we have tranfmitted to us only fome frag- 
ments, of maimed extracts froth what remained of their writings, 
by authors who lived long after their time; and who may be fup< 
pofed, in feveral points, to have miftaken their medning, of ex-~ 
plained it in a manner agreeabJe to their prejudices.” 


The Pythagorean {chooi occupies much of our hiftorian’s 
care. He adds, however, nothing (but what could be added ?) 
to the account of the life of its ‘Pouiadet, and explains fome of 
his doctrines, we fefpect, errorteoufly. We have already ena 
Jarged fufficiently on this fubje€t, in our review of Dr. En 
field’s Hiftory. We may be allowed, perhaps, to fele& Dr: 
Anderfon’s refleCtioris on this fyftem, though, after the “opi- 


hioni we have given, we cannot be expected to agree | with hint 
in every part. 


¢ With a fablimity of ideas in theology that furpaffed the beft 
of the Grecian theories, it appeared to recedé too far from fims- 
plicity; and to ert by a fupeffluity of principles and doétrines. 
Along with exalted coriceptions of an eternal mind or deity, it 
Held forth a fyftem of gods of undetermined power; and an infua 
fion of a rational foul into the world, which rendered it an intelli- 
gent being, while nature was ftil required to a& her part. Thefe, 
and other tenets arranged with method; and a thew of confiftency, 
proved the complicated fylteni to be the refult of long arid deep 
ftudy, and the produttion of thofe foreign | colleges of philofophy 
and literature, which had fubfffted for genérations; afid with which 
Pythagoras was for fo many years converfant: Whetliér the ex- 
ceptionable parts of it may be regarded as additions; whiéh it is 
natural to fuppofe thefe learned men would make to 2 more primi- 
tive, fimpler, and purer theology, to the knowledge of which, 
in Egypt efpectally, they might have accefs, belongs not to our 
 fubje€t particularly to inveftigate, Without entering into thefe ela« 
borate difcufions, to which this queftion has given room, the pro- 
bability is, that the Mofaic Scriptures, and other prophetical 
writings under the Jewifh difpenfation, could not be unkuown to 
the priefts of Egypt, Chaldzea, and othé adjacent countries. 
What ufe they made of them is another point, which camot, per- 
liaps, be more truly determined, than by faying, that they would 
affume from them fuch theological ideas and moral dottrines as 
they could beft accommodate to their own favourite fyftems, That 
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they would hold them in contempt, or neglect them, as the Gre» 
ciang and Romans afterwards did, is extremely improbabie. In 
theie early ages, knowledge; wherever it could be found, was 
eagerly fought after, and not defpifed; neither was the Jewifh 
nation then in that low ¢ftimatign among the neighbouring king- 
doms, to render their andiquitic® or their religious arfd civil know- 
Jedge unworthy of regard, This degraded character, they, in 
fubfegucnt times of their depreflion, and from the pride of con- 
quering nations, incurred. What we here alledge the Egyptian 
priefts might do, with reipedct to the Mofaic writings, was certain- 
ly much prattifed in regard to their own flore of erudition and 
fcience. The proofs already given’ will be followed with other 
evidence, how common among nations this fort of plagiarifm was, 


when the rarity of knowledge increafed the vanity of being ac- 


counted originals in it. 

¢ We cannot, therefore, afcribe more to the philofophical ge~ 
nius of Pythagoras, than that it enabled him to difclofe a theory 
of the univerf2, wrapt in myfteries, taught in the moft abftraét 


manter, and fill perhaps wanting, in the hands of its matters, 
that finishing which he was qualified to give it. That he might 
methodile, and, in fome refpedts, extend and improve its general 
principles, is probable; that he modified them in the moral and 
political part, fo as to bring them nearer to the taite and genius 
cf his countrymen, appears acertainty. But, with all the illuf- 
trations and improvements this philofophy re¢ecived from Pytha- 
goras, or his ablefi difciples, it was fill accounted in the other 
Grecian {chcols a borrowed fyitem, and was not thoroughly known 
or ftudied among them, until Plato gave it a place in his Dia- 
logues ; with fuch embellifhments, however, as his invention fug- 
gefted. Blended with his philofophy, it became lefs diitinguifh- 
able from it; and, as the fe& declined, its original doCtrines were 
corrupted, or, by a motley fuperftru€ture induced upon them, 

endered extravagant and abfurd. Yet the ancient fame of its 
difciples revived their inveftigation; and, from the fketch given 
of them upow the authorities cited, we may judge that they well 
merited this attention and labour. Not only are feveral of the 
principles and do¢irines held forth, important, inftructive, and 
entertaining to the human mind, but they are fupported upon ar- 
guments that difcover a profundity of thought and reflection upon 
the univerfe, the different natures of the beings that compofe it, 
and the {pecial, yet uniform and harmonious laws by which they 
ure governed. Abov@all, the placing the confummation of wif-- 
dom in the knowledge of. one eternal and incorporeal principle, 
the primary and efficient caufe of all that is orderly and beautiful 
in the univerfe, and the refolving the moral difcipline of the hu- 
man foul into the perfection of its faculties for contemplation, and 
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he appointed courfe of its advancement toa happy and divine con- 
dition, muft be owned fuch rational and noble fentiments as prove 
thofe tracts of the Pythagorean philofophy a venerable remainder 
ef ancient wifdom and fcience.’ ’ 


The next flep of the hiftorian, inftead of foliowing the Py- 
thagorean doctrines in their progreflive changes by different 
feCtarifts, is to the Eleatic f{chool, founded by Xenopha: 1CS6 
This philofopher, whofe tenets, either miftaken or mifre- 
prefented, have been the fource of the atheiftical fyftems, 
which, at various periods, have dazzled and been forgotten, 
deferves no confiderable pre-eminence. Fle is, however, the 
firft who fhowed how far the inventive powers of the Grecians 
could extend the flighteft foundation which chance or initruc- 
tion afforded, and he gives Dr. Andevfon an oceafion for a judi- 
cious difcuffion of this fyftem, the principle of which is that 
© One is God,’ an apothegm, at ditferent times confidered as 
raifing nature, or the natural world, to the rank of a Deity, or 
as aflerting the Unity of the Godhead. ‘This feCtion concludes 
with an account of the tenets of Heraclitus and I’mpedocles. 
They are not introduced in this place with much propriety 3 
but the accounts are fufficiently fuil and correct. “Vhat of 
Empedocles, and the difcuffion occafioned by his fuppofed 
fingular death, is highly curious. 

The Atomical Philofophy, which fhould have fellowed very 
clofely the fyftem of Pythagoras, is the fubject of the third 
part, and the principal philofopher noticed is Democritus 6f 
Abdera. It is not fo doubtful as Dr. Anderfon reprefents, to 
whom the Atomifts owed their fyftem: it is a refinement of the 
Pythagorean monads; and though, when purfuced in its minutei 
branches, appears abfurd, is, in its general doctrines clear and 
philofophical. ‘This fyftem has continued with little real varia- 
tion in its fubftance, till the middle of the prefent ceutury, and 
has only loft its attractions in confequence of chemical difco- 
veries, and the neceflity which was perceived for interpofing bee 
tween the ultimate particles, {pheres of attraction and repultion, 
But the inventive genius and the eccentric imaginations of tl the 
Grecks were particularly confpicuous i in the fe & o sb acme en 
who by fubtilty and cafuiltry employed themfelves in fupporting 
any particular doctrine. Their profefRon was declamation, and 
their obje& not truth but victogy. ‘The fophijts of the Eleatic 
fect, and particularly Protagoras, are noticed in this feéti ion, 
The latter Dr. Anderfon feems willing to rank among the P YT 
rhoniits ; but the whole of | his {yftern is truly fophi iifical ; and 
his tenets only lead to fcepticifim, in conf ogne necot aftudied du- 
plicityggnd involving in the argument-the nature of t things, and 
the ideds entertained of them by each lentes idual. Georgia 23, ane 
epher fophiit, was fill more extravagant; but the fyilogiftic 
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form of arguing, and the rules of dialeCtics, enabled an orator 
ta vary the form of the fame queftion fo much, that we are 
not furprifed at the following account of this philofopher. ‘Phe 
unlearned reader may form fome idea of the immenfe power 
of ‘ this machine to expand the underftanding, by Sterne’s 
ludicrous defcriptipn of the effeQ of the auxiliary verbs. 


« He was unqueftionably a moft fingular and extraordinary ge- 
nius, inrefpect of his qratorial qualifications. Cicero’s eftimate 
of them is fufliciently encomiaftic, but not equal to the audacity of 
the man, who pyofeffed to reply immediately to any queftion that 
could be propofed to him, upon any fubje@, and ta give it the 
proper dialeétic d: fenfion ; and actually challenged the whole 
Olympic affembly to find one able to contend with him, either in 
differtstion or in cifpute, It was no wonder that every one might 
be afraid to eater the lifts with an antagonift who offered to maing 


tain thefe three thefis: ‘* 1ft, That there was nothing, or no bee 


ing. 2zdly, If there was being, man could not be comprehended 
in it. 3dly, If he was comprehended, it could not be expreffed.?” 


Socrates, by plain fenfe, and his perfpicuous method of elu- 
cidating difficulties, by leading the ftudent himfelf to difcover. 
the truth, ‘was the moft fuccefsful antagonift of the fophifts. 
The tenets of this wifeft of uninfpired men our hiftorian next 
explains; but he does notadd greatly to what former authors 
have faid and repeated. Itis enough, in this beaten track, to 
have collected carefully, and to have detailed comprehenfively, 
Ftom our hiftorian’s account we may collect fome paffages 


which fhow his opjnion on difputed points: we fhall tranfcribe 
them without a comment. 


«It yet remains to be determined by the critics, what recep- 
tion the Athenians gave to the comedy of the Clouds, upon its be. 
ing firft ated ; and whether, according to /Elian’s account, the 
were’only for a fhort time difpleafed with it, but foon applaud- 
ed its exhibition, were entertained with the theatrical derifioa 
of their celebrated philofopher. That author would create a 

perfuafion by no means probable, when the dates of events in 
chronology are attended to, that Ariltophanes was excited and 
bribed by Anytus and Melitus, the fubfequent accufers of So- 
crates, to make an expesiment on the difpofition of the Athenians 
to bear the expofure of him to ridicule, whom they meditated to 
bring under a criminal trial. But the acknowledged interval of 
five Ol) mpiads, or more than twenty years, from the firft repfe- 
fentgtion of this comedy, to the impeachment of Socrates, muft be 
regarded as equivalent to a confutation of AZlian’s narrative. The 
moft probable opinion feems to be, that the firft ating of,the co- 
gaedy was fo ill received, and difcouraged, that many years pafled 
| before 
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before its fecond reprefentation ; and that it might be revived on 
purpofe by Socrates’ enemies, to vilify him in the eyes of the 
people, and fmootl#the way to his criminal profecution.’ 


Socrates in his public capacity may have given offence, 
and, in private life, by unfeafonable raillery, had made Anytus 
his enemy; but though the records of antiquity have been ex- 
haufted, we are yet to learn what his real crime could be, to 
countenance fo fevere a perfecution. On the accufation of 
impiety, the following are Dr. Anderfon’s obfervations. 


« It may be proper, however, to obferve, that, notwithftandi 
he entertained thofe rational principles of theology which have beea 
mentioned, and fupported them in conferences with his fpeculative 
affociates, he did not treat the public religion with outward con- 
tempt.or fcorn, but, in this refpect, fhowed all decorum, both in 
his language and behaviour. ‘This, certainly, arofe not from du- 
_ .biety, “or want of full conviction,of the truth of the principles, he 
held, fince he animadverted with particular afperity on thofe phi- 
lofophers, who, fetting no bounds to their fcepticifm, endeavour- 
ed to overthrow the jufteft conclufions of reafon, for. the confti- 
tution of the world by a divine power. Confidering the narrow 
limits of human knowledge, he hefitated not to pronounce the 
phyfical architeéts of the univerfe, who excluded the intervention 
of deity, fools, or infatuated men. Yet, addi@ed to freedom in 
philofophic converfation as he was, he gave himfelf no liberty. ia 
dpeaking derifively, or in ferious reproach, of the religioa of-his 
country. To this, perhaps, he might be induced, not from pra- 
alence and decorum only, but from obferving, that the contrary 
practice was more frequently the work of prefumption and licen- 
tioufnefs, than of fuperior knowledge, and the dictates of an en- 
lightened mind. He endeavoured, indeed, to reprobate fome of 
the more abfurd and glaring of the popular fuperititions, fuch as 
thofe refpefting auguries and divinations, from unvfual founds in 
the air, or the different flights and incantations of birds; alledg- 
‘ing, that if prefages of good and evil were imparted by the gods, 
it was more credible that they were communicated directly to mea 
themfelves, than by fuch obfcure conveyances. Upon matters 
whith men had the means of knowing, or the faculty of difcover- 
ing, themfelves, or could learn from others, he declared that the 
oracles ought not to be confulted. Thefe were not fingular opi- 
nions delivered by him, but fuch as were prevalent among the 
_ more intelligent claffes of men. Yet upon thefe pretences did his 
enemies found their charge of his impiety.’ 


Our hiftorian’s explanation of what may have been the 
fource of Socrates’ pretended demon, deferves aifo atuention. 
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«In feveral embarrafiing fituations, both of a public and a prie 
vate concern, Socrates would often find himfelf called upon in 
duty to act his part. . His delicacy of fentiment about the mora- 
lity or propriety cf what was to be done, wou!d be apt to throw 
him into hefitation, and induce him to decline all action or pro- 
cedure; from which, however, it would be moft difficult to ex- 
cufe himfelf to others. In this dilemma, a ftri&t moralift as he 


was, he might think it allowable to ufe a pretext, and fuch a. 


one as would beft defend him againft importunity, by calling the 
reflraint he laid upon himfelf the impc/ed probibition of {ome divi- 
Sity, which, being announced to him, he could not difobey. If 
this devife, to which a fenfe of virtue prompted him, was but 
once tried, it is evident how he would be involved, by the decla- 
ration neceffarily annexed to it, and from which he could not af- 
terwards recede. His demon once acknowledged to have given 
him warning, would be fixed upon him as a clofe prophetical at- 
endant; and no with he might have would avail to throw its in- 
tercourfe with him afide. His friends, conceiving it to exalt his 
character, would be the firft to fupport the veracity of it, and 
fhow an officious zeal in proving, by inftances, its unqueftionable 
truth. But it appears, from what we are told, that Socrates did 
not encourage them in this atteftation, On the contrary, when 
Simmias defired particular information about the demon’s fignals, 
he declined anfwering his queftions in fuch a manner, that his 
other friends ceafed altogether from their enquiries. Yet, after 
his death, many of them took the liberty to comment upon the 
motions and prefages of the demon as they pleafed; until, with 
other adventitious help, they were fwelled into a multiplicity of 
abfurd and ridiculous predictions.’ 


On the fubje&t of Socrates’ opinions, we need not be at pre~ 
fent diffufe. “We find them in the elegant unadorned narra- 
tive of Xenophon; and with every additional decoration which 
the livel liett imagination, the moft extenfive aE Ae al 
VIEWS, and the 1 es it elegant language c an be ehiw, in the work 
of Plato. The phil iical opinions of Socrates are not the 
fubject of Dr. fis derfon’s oyammines on; but it is well known 
tha it, in the outline of his who ¢ fyftem; he was a follower of 

the : Rythag rorean tenets. ~ 

The accounts of the Megaric fchool, of the Cyrenaic fchool, 
and the Cynic, fect vagal a firtt was founded by Euclid, 

a pupil of Se ocrates, who turned the wholfome aliment reneited 
From hae matter into a “ie tal poifon; 7 perverting the manly 
philofophy of the lage to trifling difputations and difquifitions, 
Of the tenets of the Cyrenaic {chool, and the fupple, complai- 
fant Ariftippus, an accurate delcription 1s given, as well as of 
topr determined antagonifis the cyn tics. The life of Dioge- 
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nes is detailed at a fomewhat greater length, than its import~ 
ance in the hiftory of sears a iy feems to deferve. Yet it 
might have been proper to bring forward on the picture, the. 
contrat to the Seleeder of Dionyfius. 

The fifth part is wholly dedicated to Plato and the Platonic 
philofopay 3 nor pew we feen an abler or more comprehen- 
five view of the-latter. As a feparate and abftra&t dif- 
oe ir it 7 ls greatly to the author’s character. We only 

vith tat it had been more fcientifically interweaved in a pro- 
pee ive hiftory of Grecian polly: As*it is unneceflary to 
analyfe th hole, we fhall tranfcribe the moft important part 
of Dr. Anderfon’s abftraét of Plato’s notions of the Deity. 


‘ Upon the tubject of the intelleGual world, neither philofo- 
pher nor poet can ufe p penges , or adequate | anguage, If there be 
names expreflive of the real nature and effences of things, they 
«an be found only amongft the gods. But what appellation is 
competent to the ove deing, which is too perfeét to be genus, or 
f{pecies, or difference; and, therefore, it is hardly permitted to 
men to pronounce what he is, who is above efience. In an ab- 
folute tenfe, it can never be done. Yet thofe are not to be imi- 
tased, but rather condemned, who infer that the human mind is 
not to be turned to the ftudy of his conceiveable and relative exe 
cellencies. Without fome conception of the ‘one eternal and im- 
moveable principle, the caufe of other pri inciples, and the ori- 
ginal mover of what may be moved ; all things, according to Pro- 
tagoras’ doctrine, may be reckoned to flow on, incoherently, and 
no confiftency be found any where, either in the intellectual, or ia 
the vifible world. Order and beauty, rule and government, 
would be univerfal ly obliterated, and no more to be traced in the 
celeftial fpheres, than in the tranfient dreams of men; or elfe 
we muft adcpt the grofs and incomprehenfiblenation of Euthy- 
demus, and fay, that all things are of one nature, and in one con- 
dition, and that there is no diverfity of being, power, or agency, 
in the world. ‘The one fuppofition admits no reality, but that of 
the perpetual motion of ail things, and the other only holds forth 
that of a one invariable ftate of them. By the firft, they are not 
awhole; by the fecond, they are a whole immeafurable, But, as 
it is apparent to.our bodily eyes, and other fenfes, paneer 


‘things are diverfified, and nypraole in their fhepeg and motion 


fo Ifo the mind perceives that they are reducible to ciflin& roe 
and hence ee ered fuicept ible of menfuration, and intelligible, 
This a mental conception, with only the bint of it borrowed trem 
external objects, A recognilance follows it, that thefe forms of 
being are not imaginary only, but reatifed in ideas incorporeal ; 
which co snilitutesthe me; afures of things ctherwile incomprehen- 

fible. 
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fible.” In the fyftem of them, although many, a one is always 
predominant ;»which marks their famenefs and flate. The foun- | 
dation, therefore, of whatever is intelligible, and true, being 
pjaced in the domination of sone, the original of all ideas muit be 
found in a cee exiftent being, whofe eternal idea is the fource and 
the archetype of them all. This is deity; who, true in himfelf, 
has put the ftamp of truth, not on fleeting corporeals, but upon 
veal effences; and hence both the power of knowledge which hue. 
man fouls, and other intelligent beings have, and the reality of 
what 1s known by them, are ultimately referable to him.’ 


There is, however, one part of the Platonic philofophy, 
which we alluded to in our introduction to the articles on Dr. 
Enficld’s work, that we cannot pafs over in this continued re- 
view of the fyftems of the Grecian fages, we mean the allus 
fionsto a threefold divifion of the divine nature. On this occa- 
fron we fhall only glance at it, fo far as Dr. Anderfon’s Hif- 
tory will admit. Whether the early Chriftians, who were 
particularly verfed in the Platonic philofophy, fell inadvert- 
ently into this track, or whether the doétrine of a Trinity was 
eonfidered by them as really taught by our Saviour, may be the 
fubject of a future difcuflion, when it falls in our way, in the 
examination of Dr. Enfield’s fecond volume, ‘The earlier 
fathers confidered'the theological doctrine of Plato as at leaft 
fimilar to that of the Trinity, particularly where all things 
that cxift are referred by him to three principles. 


‘Tn the abftrufe yeafoning in the Parmenides, there is faid to 
be, One, without any thing; One, which is feveral things; and, 
One, and feveral things, Equivalent to thefe, in the Timzus, 
aie ftated, Deity, Idea, Matter; to which correfponds the triple 
fy ftem of the univerfe, the intelletual world, the intelligent, or 
rational, and the vifible. Nor is this all the ground upon which 
Plato is reprefented as a Trinitarian. In more diftin& proof of 
the allegation, fome paflages, in which he ufes metaphyitcal ex- 
prefions, are adduced. When he calls the Deity, the Eternal 
King, and Father of all-things, and che world produced by him, 
bis Jon, bis novos, or avord of wifdom made manifelt, the fenfible 
jinage of his underflanding and power, and the mirror reflecting 
the rays of his otherwife incomprehenfible divinity, his meaning, 
in thefe exprffions, taken in connéétion with what is clearly dee 
Sivered by him in his epiitle to Hermias, ~is referable, fay they, 
to a firft’incorposeal and animating principle, declar@d to be the 
acorned foul of the world, and having perjonality : for there Pla- 
to recommends a folemn adjuration, by the God, the conductor of 


all things, prefent and future, and by the Father Ged ot that cone 
euctar, “and their caufe.’ 


We 
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: _ mutt alfo felet*Dr. Anderfon’s opinion én this fube 
ject. : 


« When we confider, that in moft of the fpeculations formed by 
philofophers, concerning this vaft univerfe, as having a begin- 
ning, and being produced by a firft cau/e; the obvious, and 
marked perfections of that Deity would be, and have, in reality, 
been, his goodne/s, his wifdom, his power; and that, in his mo- 
tive to create, the firft would be apparent; in his orderly, and 
fuitable arrangement of all things, the fecond; and, in his con- 
ftant prefervation and_ maintenance of them, the third; it may be 
contended, that the coincidence (fo far as it may be reckoned 
fuch) of the Platonic ‘Ternary with the revealed doétrine of the: 
Trinity, is rather to be accounted accidental, than derived from 
traditional authority, and that, too, referable to the Mofaic, or 
{criptural antiquities. When it cannot be truly affirmed, that 
Plato deviated from what appears to have been the received courfe 
of philofophifing, which generally proceeded upon the affumption 
of two original principles ; whence refulted a third; the opinion, 
that he took his ftatement of three principles, not fram this com- 
ynon theory, but. from tradition, may be deemed a precipitant- 
and arbitrary one. : 

‘ Upon the other fide of the argument, if it be infifted upon, 
as a fact, that he advanced this theory, as he found it in the 
Pythagorean fyitem, it muft be confefied that a difficulty arifes, 
fufficient to reftrain decifion in the queftioa : for,. notwithftanding 
all that may be faid about the improbability, that either Pytha- 
goras or Plato, would feek for, or meet with any philofopher or 
theological information amongft a people, in fuch humble cir- 
gcumftances as the Jews, there is ftill reafon to adhere to what has 
been before remarked upon this topic, that, with regard to the 
early philofophers, who travelled into foreign countries, for in- 
ftruétion and knowledge of every kind, this confideration did not 
operate; and that, as to the difficulty of conceiving how any 
fpeculative and abftrufe doctrine could be tranfmitted, from one 
nation to another, without the groffeft miftakes, itis to be semem- 
bered, that, as amongft the Egyptians, fo, amongft other na- 
tions, this was done by means of fymbols, more than by writing; 

and hence the curious inveftigation of the former in all refearches 
into ancient knowledge. If it be faid, that the Jews, whofe di- 
yine law laid them under a folemn prohibition of fenfible repre- 
fentations of the Deity, could have no facred fymbols; and that, 
accordingly, nothing of this kind was known amongft them, but 
the ineffable name; it may be,afked, did the veneration of their 
Jaw hinder them from the breaches of it, and falling into aéts of 
idolatry ; or, are we to believe that their learned Rabbis never 
did, in imitation of other nations, prefume to fymbolife? The 
contrary 
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contrary wili be acknowledged ; and tM&t they early attempted in 
the manner of writing the mof holy name. Their conftant con- 
cealment of this from inquifitive ftrangers is not credible; efpe- 
cially, when liable, in theif captivityes, to be fcorned as a people 
deftitute of fpeculative knowledge. The Affyriansand Egyptians 
muft, therefore, have had fpecial information of their theology 
and antiquities ; and whether Plato, who, as well as Pythagoras, 
was a diligent collector of foreign theology and fcience, had not 
met with iome traditions, or writings, of a Co/magony, nearly re- 
fembling, if not the {criptural one of Mofes, may be remitted to 
the judgment of every unbiaffed perufer of the Timzus; when 
he reads, That the one and good formed the celeftial and fablunary 
Spheres, making a divifion between them; and that he faw that bis 
evork was good, and had plea/ure in it; and, after attending to the 
compofition of man, that be refied in bimfelf ; and thefe are not the 
only fimilicudes. 

* To conclude the argument, although not to determine in it ; 
may we not fay with reafon, that feveral of the heathen philofo- 
phers were led, not cafually, but partly from moral reafons, and 
partly upon traditional grounds, to the acknowlegement of three 
principles, or original caufes of all things, which are erroneoufly 
and abfurdly conceived by them, and in no explication reconcile+ 
able with the revealed doétrine of the Trinity; yet, that their 
fumbling upon the verge of a facred truth might, providentially, 
be made fubfervient to its proper difcovery in due time, and to 
have the effect of preparing men’s minds for its reception? Con- 
vinced from the revelation of it, the moft intelligent of them 
might be, that, as the works of God, in the natural world, could 
not, in their production, contrivance, and extent, be fully un- 
deritood by them, and, as the human frame itfelf was, in feve- 
ral refpects, unintelligible, and a myftery, much more muft the 
divine nature and effence be myfterious, and have a veil, through 
which fach limited conceptions as: the human cannot clearly pe- 
netrate.’ 


The fact is, that the ternary fyftem was found in Pytha- 
goras, and was of Indian origin; nor fhall we thoroughly un- 
derftand the fource of many of the Grecian fubtleties, till we 
have more fully inveftigated the threefold nature of Bramha, 
and tHe more recondite doétrines of the Hindoos. This, how- 
ever, will not greatly influence the queftion refpecting the ori- 
yin of the ‘Trinitarian doctrines of the Chriftians, though it 
will lead us to fufpe@, that the fources of the Mofaic colmo- 
gony and the Pythagorean were nearly the fame, and that both 
were of an eaitern original. 

The fixth part contains the life and doétrines of Ariftotle. 
On this fubject we have fufhciently enlarged, and we cap 

. commend 
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cbmmend Dr. Anderfon’s general abftraét as an able one. His 
decifions on the ethics of Ariftotle are judicious. In this par 
of his philofophy, the hiftorian remarks, that he difplays lefs 
originality than in any other. Novelty of ideas is fapplied by 
new and fubtle diftinétions, which give to well-known tenets 
a different appearance ; and, in his eagernefs to differ from 
Plato, he feparates moral virtue from the connection of man 
with a, higher fphere, and founds it only on what relates te 
his exiftence here. We have formerly had occafion to obferve, 
that Ariftotle, in this inftance, has not injured the caufe of 
morality. ‘che ‘ prodire tenus’ is of importance ; and to efta- 
blifh the argument fo ably as he has done, on thefe grounds, 
will render it ir nehengame) when we add the other motives and 
the influence of what revelation has di¢tated. 

The fucceffors of Plato changed in fome degree the tenets 

of their mafter; and, as by their idle captious difputes they 
introduced {cepticiim, fo between the account of the profei- 
fors of the middle and new academy, Dr. Anderfon intro- 
duces fome account of Pyrrhonifm, andof Pyrrho. The ar- 
rangement, either confidered in a chronological or {cientili¢ 
view, we cannot defend; but the arguments againft the doc~ 
trines, directed to fcepticifm i in general, are excellent. Their 
extent and connection oblige us to decline offering any abftract 
of them, or of felecting any particular paflages. Carneades, 
the fucceflor of Hegefinus, the laft profeflor of the middle aca- 
demy, is confidered as the founder of the new; and when the 
fucceflive teachers had departed ftill farther from Plato; the 
fourth and fifth academies were particularly diftinguifhed; but 
thefe fainter images in the hiftorical perfpective are of little 
importance in our {ketch. 

In the eighth part is an account of the celebrated Epicurus, 
and his fyftem of philofophy, a philofopher whofe tenets and 
condué have been greatly abufed. Dr. Anderfon does ample 
juftice to the temperance, the calm and undifturbed quiet of 
the Epicurean Garden, the fimplicity of the philofopher’s ftyle 
and manner, apd appreciates his tenets with propriety and pre- 
cifion, ‘The. phyfical fyftem of Epicurus was that of Demo- 
critus ; and his fyftem of atoms, as we have already obferved, . 
witha few inconfiderab! echanges, has pervaded different iheotion 
during twenty fucceflive centuries. ‘The fimulacra or elfluvia 
efcaping from bodies, refembling in appearance that from 
which each refpeGjively fprung, has alfo had its followers and 
defenders. I ftwwas the philofophical fy{tem of thofe who fup- 
ported the fecond fight; and if the animal magnetizers were 
pavolopbers, it -_s have been employed in their doctrines. 
The theology of Epicurus has been in part defended by M. 

3 Bayle 
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Bayle and Mr. Hume; and our author’s obfervations on thefe 
defences are truly valuable. We mutt refer for them to the 
work itfelf, and we fhall fele€t, from this part of the 
hiftory, Dr. Anderfon’s obfervations on the Epicurean fyftem 
of pleafure® 


‘ To the general fcheme of the Epicurean morals, various re- 
marks may belong ; but the perceptive part of them mutt be al- 
lowed, in general, to be confonant to the fobereft ditates af wif- 
dom and vircue. It was not againft the latter of thefe that either 
the Stoics, or any of the ftricter feéts, direéted their objeétions ; 
but the great difputation was about admitting Epicurus’ general 
principle, that pieafure was the chief good; riotwithRanding he 
placed the efficiency of that good in the moral virtues, It was « 
an ancient pofition in the ethical philofophy, that pleafare, taken 
in its common acceptation for the indulgence of the defires, wag- 
adverfe to virtue. But it was not fappofed, either in Socrates’s 
differcations, or in the Platonic theory, or in that of Ariltotle, 
that all pleafure was inconfiftent with virtwe. On thé contrary, 
ia the fable of the Judgment of Hercules, it has been mentioned, 
as part of the argument, that the pleafures of the fenfes; al 
though not to be cherifhed, were belt enjoyed when fubjeéted to 
the rules of virtue. Plato’s diftinétions of pleafare into the reaf 
and deceitful, the temperate and intemperate, the fteady and ins 
conftant, together with his other remarks, are pliilofophically 
accurate and juft, and nearly equivalent to Epicurus’s Canonics, 
except in eftimating, in a much higher degree, the good arifing 
from the pleafures of the mind, reafon, and fcienee. The Peri- 
patetics accounted thofe arifing from the corporeal fenfes a des 
frrable good ;. but, in comparifon with the former, of a fecond- 


ary or more imperfe& kind. There appeared, indeéd, to be but 


little or no debate amongft the philofophers, about admitting the 
corporeal pleafures to be, in a certaitt meafure, ingredients in the 
requifite enjoyments of life, until Ariftippus vented his falfe and 
pernicious theory, that the higheft felicity was no more than the 
fam of all agreeable impreffions made on the fenfes. He was op- 
pofed im this doétrine by the Cynics and Stoics; the latter of 
whom pronounced bodily pleafure to be only an accidental, good, 
and: pain to be no real evil.’ , 





« Itis evident that Epicurus could not exptain in what manner’ 
that fettled tranquillity, in which he placed fupreme good, could ' 
be conftituted upon his principles. It was not denied by him, 
but held as 2 fundamental doétrine, that the moderate pleafure of 
the fenfes. confifted in their being moved in an exhilarating man- 
ner. But the bodily fenfations, howfoever regalated, are of an 
importuning and reftlefs kind, unlefs they be thrown into fatiety ; — 

whicly 
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which is not the moft agreeable condition. The commixture of 
them with the peaceful pleafures of the mind, was a {trained union 
of two things, which cannot well be browght into concord; and 
yet, upon their fuppofcd agreement, the maintainance of the Epi- 
curean theory wholly depended. It was a proof that he held forth 
a moft motely and defe&ive fcheme, when, after laying the foun~ 
dation of all pleafure in the bedy, and declaring the judgment of 
what was pleafant or painful to be referable to the feales, he could 
take the latter no further acceffory to felicity, than by their be- 
ing unannoyed with pain, and then having recoerfe to the mind’s 
tranquiility to eftablith and perfeét its imaginary form. How could 
he fuppofe, that the beft bodily conftitution, with all pofhble 
attention paid to it, could be preferved altogether from fome up- 
eafy feeling for the {pace of a few days, much lefs of weeks or 
months ? And, as for an equal and conftant tranquillity of mind, 
At furely required"to be produced upon principles ard fentinents 
of a far more forcible influence than thofe fuggelted by Epicuris. 
No other ancdyne of- pain, or prefervative of tranquillity, in éHe 
profpect of death, could he bring forth from the fund of his phi- 
Jofophy, than the remembrance of former pleafures, afforded from 
converfations with his difciples, and his own inventions, fo mach 
applaudeded by them: yet, it was his aflertion, that, with fuch 
fupports, his wife man might in’ the the midft of torments, ex~ 
claim, dow fweet isthe recolle&ion of paft joys ?? 


The laft part contains the floical fyftem: Dr. Ander, 
fon’s account of it is, in general, commendable ; but it offers 
httle that is particularly interefting, and our extracts have a 
ready extended this article to an inconvenient length. We 
fhall conclude then this Hiftorical View,of the. Grecian Phi- 
lofophy, with a few obfervations refpeQting the author’s con- 
duc and merits. ™ 

The Grecian Philofophy is undoubtedly a fubje& whole 
and connected. From Pythagoras and Socrates the moral 
fyftemS are’ produced; from the earlier cofmogonifts, from 
Pythagoras, Democritus, and Thale§} the phyfical. Dialecs. 
tics form another fubject, and, from its firft eftablifhment 
in the Eleatic fchool, it is connected with. the profeffors 
of the former branches, till it contributed to elucidate 
fcience in the hands of Ariftotle, and to render all human 
acquifitions fufpicious in thofe of the Sceptics. In this view a 
Hittory of Philofophy, which fhould be a hiftory of opinions 
rather than men, might be writt¢n in an eafy intelligible form ; 
but the thread is broken by Brucker, and our author’s work 
is {till more defective as a continued narrative. In other parts, 
Dr, Anderfon does not trace, with fufficient exaCctnefs, the 
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progreflive changes of opinions in different fchools ; or, iri 4 


* few inftances, the influence of circumftances and fituatiori 


in fafhioning or modifying the doctrines of a rival or a fol- 
lower. As containing accurate comprehenfive abftracts of the 
tenets of many of the profeflors, we confider this work as truly 
valuable; and the obfervations, oppofed to fome of the moft 
dangerous errors, deferve the higheft commendation. ‘The 
language is forcible and clear, but fometimes idiomatically in« 
accurate, and oceafionally’ inelegant.—On the whole, how- 
ever, Dr. Anderfon’s Hiftory muft be confidered asa very ex- 
cellent acquifition to Englifh literature, as promoting, in 2 
great degree, the caufe of morality and religion, as affording 
a-ftock of rational entertainment and real information. 





The French C onftitution § with Remarks on fome of its principal 

Articles 5 in which their Importance in a Political, Moral an 
Religious Point of View, isilluftrated, and the Neceffity of a 
Reformation in Church and State in Great Britain, enforced. 


By B. Flower, 8v0. 7s. boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


Jf would be highly unjuft to borrow arguments, in oppofi- 
tion to the French conititution, from the fituation of the 
moment, and from the abufe of that liberty which France has 
acquired, but which, we think, fhe has:never had temper or 
judgment enough to enjoy. Whe.late events every rational en- 
guirer muft difapprove, and recall the old maxim, that no def» 
otifm is fo fevere and fanguinary as that of a mob. Mr. 
Flower, who argues with more propriety and candour than any 
other friend of the conftitution of France whofe pinion we 
have had occafion to examine, departs a little from the ftrit- 
nefs of democratical reafoning, palliating thofe principles of 
equalization. which cannot be defended, and. fupporting, with 
acutenefs and judgment, thofe which are of a more equivocal 
kind, Candid opponents can almoft always meeton the mid- 
dle grounds of a contygverfy ; and, in many parts, we can 


join in commending our author and his conduct : in the others 


we fhall offer with equal calmnefs our reafons for diffent. 

In the introductory obfervations, Mr. Flower ftates the rea 
fons why the French revolution would probably meet with 
numerous opponents, but regrets, that in a country of free- 
dom, the French fhiould be looked on with a fullen indigna- 
tion for imitating our anceftors, and forming a conftitution 
diftinguifhed by a greater profortion of freedom than our own. 
We have already adverted to this fubject in a political view ; 
and the difficulty may be eafily folved when applied to the reft 
of the kingdom. ° Previous to the American war, every go- 
: . , yernment 
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vérnment was verging to defpotifm ; and thofe, who expected 
to profit by this change would, of courfe, oppofe, in every 
part, the rifing fpirit of liberty. Even in this country, though 
the good fenfe and firmnets of the people checked fome defpo- 
tic {teps, they yielded to the fafcinating influence of a court, 
to the {plendor of a numerous army, and to that power which 
a rigorous exaction of a neceflary revenue produced. An etta- 
blifhed hierarchy could not be favourable to the levelling prin- 
ciple of modern reformers; and the calmer enquirers, who 
confidered dignity and opulence as the offered rewards of fue 
perior learning and virtue, in general thought that the fplen- 
dor of the crowns, and the value of the meeds to be obtained, 
were reduced too low. Thofe who rejoiced with France in 
its freedom from defpotifm, thought thatthe fubfequent conduct 
of the reformers was wrong, that they deftroyed thofe degrees of 
rank neceflary in fociety, and took away that hereditary fenfe 
of honour which excites to noble aéctions, and terrifies the lineal 
defcendants of heroes from any aét that would have ftained 
their progenitors. The infults offered to the king—we mean 
to annex no fafcination to the word,—to a man, who had failed 
‘in good defigns, and was then humbled and deprefled below 
his meaneft fubje&t ;. to a woman, who whatever had been her 
faults, was {till of that fex which demands prote€tion, and who 
was fubjeCted to every licentious invective, every brutal ex- 
preffion, which man, or what is worfe, the moft abandoned 
woman, could utter, raifed indignation in every generous mind ; 
nor will all the acquired knowledge, the brilliant talents, the 
eloquence and fpirit of M. Bailly excufe his offering to the 
king the livery of his enemies, almoft his affaffins. Thefe 
were, in general, the caufes that operated to render the conduét 
of the French patriots odious to a great part of the nation, 
while the cooler political enquirers thought that their contti- 
tution combined two oppofite ingredients, which, like oppofing 
powers, would clog the motions of each other, without having 
the advantage of a regulating ballance; that the democratical 
part was too extenfive for the fize and the intelle€tual attain- 
ments of thofe in whom power was lodged ; and that the phi- 
lofophical principles, too abftraét for general comprehenfion, 
and too vilionary to be applied to practice, were improperly 
introduced as the foundation of experiment, in which the hap- 
pinefs of twenty-five millions was concerned. Thefe are the 
outlines of the reafons which an extenfive inveftigation of 
the opinions of the beft informed Englifimen, and the pe- 
rufal of the: different ariftocratical works, have fuggefted, in 
reply to obfervations of this kind, often made, and particularly 
enforced by our very refpectable author. In this abftraét, we 
C.R.N. Ar. (VJ.) Sept. 1792. C have 
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have not noticed the invectives of fome writers, nor the de- 
clamation of others. ‘Ivhefe, unaccompanied by reafons, are 
of little avail; but we can chearfully agree with Mr. Flower 
in recommending the ftudy of the French conftitution. If 
from this ftudy, the political ftudent acquires information, and 
difcovers what objects he ought to purfue, we truft he will 
learn the equally neceflary leflon what to fhun. 

After an accurate tranflation of the French’ conftitution, 
Mr. Flower proceeds to its defence. The neceflity of a re- 
volution we have admitted ; and, though it be allowed that the 
conftituent aflembly departed from their inftru€tions, we have 
had occafion to obferve, that the irregularity was obviated by 
the fubfequent approbation of theiy conftituents. 


« The legiflators of France appear to have had minds fuited to 
the importance of that great work committed to their charge. 
Poffeffed of enlightened minds and enlarged underftandings, their 
firft endeavours were to enlighten the minds of the nation. They 
drew up, for this purpofe, an excellent theory: if in reducing it 
to practice they have in any inftance yielded to what they appre- 
hended were the yet remaining prejudices of the majority, it was 
with the defign more effetually to fecure the main object; and 
which they have happily acccmplifhed. They have formed a con- 
‘ftituticn on principles, which operating in their natural courfe, 
“muft in time bring it as near to perfection as human nature, in 
‘the prefent flate, can probably admit. Let us examine its founda- 
‘tion.’ : 

The foundation is next examined, and the firft object of at- 
tention is the natural equality of mankind. In the defence of 


this pofition, we fufpedt that Mr. Flower eludes its meaning 
and fuffers its {pirit to efcape. 


‘ Thus, confidering man as formed for fociety, we may ob- 
ferve, that in every focial fate, or when any fociety is formed, 
there muft be rules‘or regulations for the well being or government 
of that fociety; and the primary queftions are, who have the 
right to determine upon fuch rules or regulations, and what is the 
grand end to be conitantly kept in view in framing them. The 
proper anfwer is, 4/1 men are born, and remain, free and equal in 
rights ; facial difin@ions cannot be founded but in common utiliry : 
confequently no one has a right over another when forming a fo- 
ciety ; and whatever laws are made, or diftinctions conferred, all 
riuft be agreed to by common confent, and for mutual benefit. 
No individual has a right to di€tate or compel. The decifion of 
the majority is the only legitimate authority. Thefe obfervations 
may, perhaps, be extended to property : I mean fuch property only, 
as no individual could make out a previous claim to, the property 
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which God originally gave to man ; the earth, wherever he chofe 
to inhabit it. ‘There was a period when the common property of 


‘lands, hills, forefts, vallies, waters, was open to all; and onthe 





divifion of families, or focieties, this common property was the 
fubjeét of mutual agreement.’ 





‘ The remarks which have been made concerning fociety in its 
moft fimple ftate, may be extended to political fociety, or politi- 
cal affociations. And if we enquire why men thus affociate, the 
reply is, ‘* The end of political affociations is the prefervation of 
the natural and imprefcriptible rights of man: thefe rights are, 
liberty, property, fecurity, and refiftance againft opprefiion.” 
Here the neceflity, and the ufefulnefs of government are clearly 
pointed cut. The grand end is to fecure thofe natural rights, 
which are the birth-right of every man, and of which he cannot 
be juftly deprived ; for this purpofe political affociations are formed. 
All political power confifls of an aggregate fum of the natural 
rights and liberties of the perfons over whom it is exercifed. In 
a juft and equitable government, no more liberty will be taken 
from the individual, than is neceflary to form an aggregate of 
power, fufficient to protect the whole againft each, and each 
againft the other.’ 


If we admit all the author’s reafoning, it feems to. amount 
to this,—that though nature has allotted her bounties with a 
partial hand, yet the rights of all are equal; and, that thefe 
may be fecured, each perfon refigns a portion of them, for 
the good of the whole. Thefe rights feem, therefore, only 
an abftract poffeflion, not enjoyed, but refigned for the common 
advantage; fo that they may put in the hit of the de jure pof- 
feffions, which each may claim, but which he cannot employ, 
except in that requifite fubordination which fociety demands. 
We perceive little difference, therefore, inthis boafted apothegm, 
from the opinions commonly entertained ; and, in the appli- 
cation, we can only admit, that it is improper for one man to 
tyrannife over many, without contributing fomething to the 
common ftock. 
The fovereignty of the nation, the next pofition, is rather 
a corollary from the former, as we have {tated it. Power mutt 
be derived ultimately ftom the people, and ought to be exer- 
cifed for the common good of the whole. “Yet we muft be on 
our guard againft the abufe of this principle. Is the coniti- 
tution to be changed at every period, when a reftlefs mob fhall 
be diffatisfied with it? ‘The anfwer is obvious ; but the quef- 
tion will réturn, in ‘what way can the appeal be made to the 
people, and what is the degree of opprefhion neceffary to au- 
thorife any appeal? The people is a many-headed montftet, 
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generally guided by an invifible clue; and, when we fpeak of 


them, we mutt often mean a factious, an artful; or a poli- 
tical junto, that regulates their motions. ‘Phere is but one frtua- 
ticn which will juitify their interference, when the oppreffion 
is fo fevere that it becomes intolerable ; ; when there is but 
one voice to be heard, and that cries for relief. Even then, 
if not conducted with moderation, the moft dangerous execf- 
fes will follow, and the remedy become the worfe difeafe. 
Our author, therefore, fpeaks vaguely and improperly, when he 


‘fays the people are the fole judges of what may be for the com- 


mon good: it fhould be fuch of the people as can reprefent the 
reft, and are able to judge. Even the choice of reprefentatives 
fhould be under a greater reftriction than appears in the French 
con{titution ; and, of courfe, mueh greater than 1s admitted 
in the enoice ef the new conttituent affembly. We think then 
that of the boatted foundation of the French conftitution, the 
two principal corner-ftones are either inapplicable, or to be 
refted on with fuch limitations, as will greatly alter their na- 
ture and tendency. ‘hey are true as abitract propofitions, 


‘but totally inadmitlible in practice. Mr. Flower proceeds te 


confider the other foundations of authority, and treats the 
right of conquett, and the jus divinum, with a proper mixture 
of argument and ridicule. His remarks on whigifm we fhall- 
tranfcribe. 


« Whether what is here called whigiim, has a tight to that ap- 
pellation, £ do not think it worth while to examine. If it has, 
it only confirms a fufpicion which has crofied my mind, that the 
names of whig and tory, are of little confequence, and although 
they may be fill Sep: up as party names, they are of trifling im- 


port to the public. ‘Though we acknowledge, with grateful re- 


membrance, the important fervices of the revolution whigs, yet 


from the condu& of the party on feveral occafions, tince that pe- 


riod, many perfons think the name hardly worth preferving. It 


was the whigs who formed the plan of funding the public debt ; 


to which plan we parily @we the enormous mals we now iiiseiie 


under. It was the whigs who eftablifhed ftanding armies ; it was 
a whig parliament which pafled the feptennial act, and “ipjntted 


the bill for limiting the peerage. ‘I‘he mpoit outrageous writer 
who ever took up a pen againft the extended freedom of mankind, 
calls himfelf a whig ; and has written a pamphlet to prove him- 
felf one. ‘To do him juftice, he appears to have more arguinent, 
when making out his title, than on any other occafion. With 
perfect confiftency, one of the fubjeéts of his panegyric is that fa 
mous whig minifter, fir Robert Walpole ; the author of that re- 


nowned ftatefman-like maxim, (to which whigs and tories have, 


ever fince, generally agreed, however they may have differed iu 
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other refpects) every man has his price; who, like his panegvrift, 
was a conftant oppofer of all reformation in parliament, and whofe 
intention was to have extended the excife laws, although the peo- 
ple had then {pirit enough to prevent its execution ; they being 
fond of an old fafhioned expreifion, which their defcendants have 
almoft forgotten, ‘* Every Englifkman’s houfe is his caftle.”’ 


Mr. Flower is not fo fuccefsfu! in ‘his ridicule of the wifdom 
of ages. We mean not blindly to adopt, or duperititioufly to 
admire, what is olds nor to retain what has been formerly 
chofen, together with its abufes. But we are not, on the 
other hand, to fuppofe that ovr anceitors wanted common 
fenfe, or that every principle they adopted is abfurd. The 
three powers of government checking, regulating and correct; 
ing each other, is a difcovery in the pelitical world of the 
higheft advantage ; and, as we ventured to predi€t, no great 
nation can fubfiit for a time without a fimilar organization. In 
France the giving power to the people in general, which has 
made them the puppets of a faction, together with a want of 
due energy in the regulating and executive power, have been 
the caufe of all the late misfortunes. True wifdom confits 
in ballancing the advantages of the evil with the remedy, and 
eftimating how far the former may be endured without recur; 
ring to meafures precarious jn their progrefs, and uncertain 
in the eyent. WouJd the Welt-Indian be wife, even if he had 
the power, to induce a hurricane, which might overwhelm 
himielf and his poffediens in destruction, merely to check the 
progrefs of an intermittent. Mr. Flower is alfo lefs fuccefsful 
in fhowing, that the conftitution gf France required fo funda- 
mental a change as has been attempted. Heis not aware that 
the worit part of the old fyfiem is retained; the king is be- 
‘come an jnfignificant individual, and uncontroled authority is 
exercifed by the mayor of Paris, who fills, in this new pageant, 
the place of the majre de palais, 

The fecond chapter relates to the reprefentation of France, 
which is warmly and unexceptionably praifeds ‘The principle 
of reprefentation recommended by different authors is various. 
in England it is chiefly property, for thofe who receive public 
charity are, in general, excluded; but the meafure of property, 
to entitlea man to become aneleX&or, differs in different boroughs. 
In France the qualification has hitherto been ‘the fame, but 
the new fyftem gives to every one a power of voting. Indeed 
to render any qualification neceflary, infringes the arft princi- 

ple of equality ; though, im tis and fome other inftances, we 
may fuppofe the new legiMators were {tartled at making fo great 
and fo important a change. When a meafure of this kind is 
adopted, we mean cither extending the right af yoting very 
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far, or allowmg. it generally, there is but one method of avoid- 
ing a numerous,.and perhaps a tumultuous election. ‘This 
the French. have adopted by their intermediate aflemblies ; yet, 
in this too, they depart from their principles : : itis by no means 
the fame, whether a perfon contributes by a vote to elect a re- 
eee: or to choole thofe who are to ele&t. Corruption 
may be in part avoided, by appointing numerous electors, but 
it only confines the Wee el of bribery, and turns its ftream 
among the electoral afiembiies. Amidft, however, Mr. Flow- 
er’s indifcriminate praifes of the Féench reprefentation, he 
has not adverted to a kind of influence, againft which Seon : 
no barrier, we mean the political mania, that artful 
ple can at any time excite, of which we have had ene 
inftances in England, and the lateft events in France are an 
example. If we advert to the eleCtion of the prefent French 
reprefentatives, we {hall find its influence: thofe who were the 
moft violent, perhaps the moft virulent, in their oppofition to 
the former fyitem, were preferred, without regarding their 
other qualifications 5 ; and the aflembly has confequently been 
the fubject of ridicule to fome, and of contempt to others. 
In England, we had a fimilar inftance on the eleCtion fubfe- 
quent to the appointment of the prefent minifter; but, with 
all the defects of our rep srefentation, there is much greater 
room for the exertion of calm, manly good fenfe, in the choice 
of members, via in eleétions wholly popular; and, when 
even to the paroxyfm of a momentary phrenzy a member 
owes his feat, fie Ww will refpe&t the opinions of the more cool 
and judicious electors by whom he was oppofed. 

The excellencies of the French fyftem of reprefentation 
are ‘ equality,’ “the manner in which élections are conducted,’ 
‘ the term for which the different affemblies are chofen’ and 
* the means employed to preferve the legiflative body free from 
corruption.” ‘Oneach part, Mr. Flower enlarges and contrafts 
the French fy{tem with our own, not always, however, with 
propriety or accuracy. We may particularly notice one or 
two circumftances. 


« It was ufual to let the houfe of commons die, what is called, 

a natural death; but this has been found to be attended with fome 
inconveniences to modern ftatefmen. ‘The people, or rather that 
fmall part of the people, who exercife the right of election, 
knowing the commen period when their reprefentatives muft refign 
their truit, might in fome inftances, be induced to enquire, how 
they had been ferved for the paft, and who were the proper per- 
fons to elect for the future. By thefe means, they might he led 
to think, examine, and judge, with fome degree of ferioufnefs. I 
fiimly believe that there is nathing more dreaded by a corrupt po- 
liticiany 
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fitician, than that the people fhou'd ever think for themfelves. 
All the prudent flatefmen of the popifh hierarchy, have been pe- 
culiarly careful to prevent it. Mr. Burke, as we have already 
feen, thinks it the higheft excellence of a conftitution, that it 
cannot be comprehended by common people, 

‘ That the people therefore, may not refle&t, at a time when 
reflections may lead to confequences not the mof agreeable to 
ftatefmen, the method now is, fuddenly to diffolve the parliament, 
and to hurry as faft as poflible, the new elections. The minifter 
may previoufly, and at his leifure, unknown to any but his right 
trufly and well beloved coufins and friends, watch circumftances, 
balance advantages or difadvantages, form his plan, fix on, the 
proper feafon for a diffolution, and act accordingly. We hada 
ftriking example of this wifdom in the condu& of our minilter, 
previous to the lait general eleCtion, when he diffolved the parlia- 
ment fix. months before its natural time. That parliament had 
indeed proved fo very obedient and obfequious, that it is hardly 
to be doubted, but Mr. Pitt would have fhewn his regard and af- 
fetion for it to the laft moment, had it been prudent. But the 
times were critical. The Spanifa quarrel had broke out; the 
vote of credit had paffed; warlike preparations were going for 
ward ; fome of our merchants and traders were already in poffef- 
fion of profitable contra&ts, and many more were waiting on tip- 
toe expectation, for thofe good things, which wars and rumours of 
wars, often produce. All was life and activity in the dock-yards, 
and in the towns and counties on the fea coaft. Multitudes of of- 
ficers in the army and in the navy, were looking up for prefer- 
ment, and employment. It was doubtlefs recollected, that negoe 
Ciations are very uncertain in their progrefs, and in their conclu- 
fion: that minifters are fometimes as weak and irrefolute, as they 
are at other times bold and determined: that there have been in- 
ftances of negociations begun by blufter and menace, and con- 
cluded by flattery andcrouching. At the moment therefore when 
minifterial influence, in the popular hemifphere, was as its zenith, 
that was the fuitable time for diffolving the parliament ; and the 
minifter of the crown was too great a man, and too good a ftatef- 
man, to let it flip. Parliament was difiolved. The event has 
juftified the experiment. The difpofition of the new houfe of 
commons, from.the fpecimen afforded in its firft feflion, is exa&tly 
fuch as the minifter could wifh. It repofed in him confidence, 
that implicit confidence, to which his agents declared he was entie 
tled.’ 


The accufation, in this inftance, is not only ill-timed, but 
peculiarly inapplicable in all its circumitances. ‘The practice 
of diffolving the houfe, fome time previous to its natural death, 
is by no means uncommon, and has been practifed by admini- 
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{trations of different complexions. Mr. Flower, who choofes 
to decide on the propriety of the meafure, ought to have en- 
quired into the circumftances, which are fo commonly known, 
that we are almoft afhamed to enlarge on the fubje&t. The 
fa&t is, that the time between the natural diffolution of one 


parliament and the mecting of another is fo long, that the 


confufion of ele€tions is continued, for a more extenfive pe- 


riod, and greater room given for corruption, than when par- 
liament is prematurely diffolved: it then meets again within 
a very limited time. But long as the former interval had been, 
the period was anticipated, and the ufual methods (how erro- 
neousit is not to the prefent purpofe to enquire) were employ- 
ed many months previous to the termination. To avoid 
thefe inconveniences was the meafure of prematurely diffolving 
the parliament adopted. In the laft inftance, inftead of being 
precipitated, every lover of decorum, in boroughs, thought 
it too long delayed ; inftead of peculiarly fayouring minifterial 
candidates with the information, thofe of oppofition, for rea- 
fons needlefs to explain, had the firft notice, and were pretty 
generally firft in poffefion of the writs; inftead of requiring 
a new parliament, for the implicit confidence, perhaps na 
meafures were ever more generally applauded, or deferved ta 
be more generally applauded, than thofe of the minifter ref, 
pecting the Spanifh negotiation, Thefe are facts which we 
well know, and we can only attribute to Mr. Flower’s having 
been out of the kingdom, that he was not better informed on 
this fubject : we imnpeach not his candour, but his caution— 


Again 


‘ If from the French, we now turn our attention to the Britifh 
Jegiflature, what do we there behold? The firft object which 
ftrikes a fpectator is, that famous place in the houfe of commons 
called the treafury bench. Here we find feated, the firft lord of 
the treafury and chancellor of his majefty’s exchecquer, with a 
band of placemen, his chief fupporters, on each fide. All pub- 
lic bufinefs of importance is fufpended, until this great man makes 
his entrance. He is the grand fuperintendant and direétor of the 
houfe, and the bufinefs of his chief tresfury. fecretary (among 
‘other important obje¢ts) is to watch, and to take care that his maf, 
ter has a proper majority to fupport his meafures. That miniiter 
is reckoned the cumpleateft ftate{man, who by any means whatever 
can beft manage the houfe, and have the largeft majority of its 
members at his difpofal. If we look a little farther into the houfe 
of.commons, we fhall fee an holt of placemen and penfioners ; 
of dependants on the crown, and on the minifters. All thefe 
men, from the ligheft to the loweft, are aliowed not only feats, 
put votes oa every occafion ; they are fo numerous, fo connected, 
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and fo united, that any attempt to enforce meafures which do not 
meet with their approbation, is almoft always fruftrated. A fecret 
hiftory of the adminiftrations of this country, for a century pait, 
and of the means the major part of them have ufed to preferve 
the hou e of commons in due order, would be a great curiofity, 


and might tend to open the eyes of the public, more than a thou- 
fand arguments.’ 


We might eafily turn the fcale of reprefentation, and fhow 

the French afiembly arguing without information before them, 
acting without a plan, and debating without a fubjet. But 
this is petty warfare; aud we can only obferve in reply, what 
we have often had occafion to fay, that the moft omnipotent 
minilfter, with all his hoft, cannot carry one vote inimical to 
liberty and the conttitution ; cannot, even if carried, purfue 
a meafure contrary to the general opinion of the nation. An 
inftance we have often quoted, is the Rufhan armament; and 
we mention it again only to add, that fome of the moft inve- 
-terate opponents of that meafure have now changed their opi- 
nion. If Mr. Pitt’s plan had been purfued, Poland would 
have now ftill enjoyed its liberty, and Mr. Flower’s idol, the 
metaphyfical con{titution of France, had one of its enemies 
diverted from the purfuit. 

Our author next endeavours to fhow, that a reform in the 
reprefentation of the Britifh parliament is requifite ; but to the 

-Jift of grievances he adds nothing of importance. 


¢ Proofs mights be given to fhew that a modern houfe of com- 
mons, fo far from attending to the voice of the people, often acts 
diametrically oppofite to it. I fhall mention a recent initance to 
fhew with what contempt that houfe has treated publick opinion, 
on a queftion in which the honour, the jultice, and the humanity 
of the Britihh empire, was moft materially involved ; I mean the 
queftion relative to the abolition of the flave-trade. It is fearve 
neceflary to mention the warmth with which, to the honour of 
the people, this bufinefs was taken up, as foon as the proper evi- 
dence was laid before them. The table of the houfe of commons 
was covered with petitions from all parts of the kingdom, praying 
for a total abolition of a trade, which had long diigraced us as a 
nation, but the enormity of which we had not before confidered. 
The privy council examined into the fubjeé, and the evidence was 
ftrong in favour of the abolition. The houfe of commons ap- 
pointed a committee, which ftill more thoroughly inveftigated the 
buiin-f : the evidence of the committee ferved to ftrengthen that 
of the privy council, and the friends to the abolition hoped the 
_ happy period was approaching, when juftice would be done, in 
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fome meafure, to our unhappy fellow-creatures in the Weft Indies, 


_and-on the coaft of Africa; and that the trade of enflaving and 


murdering our brethren of mankind, which we had carried on 
for centuries, would at lait be completely annihilated. After the 
fulleft inveitigation, the queftion was brought forward in the laft 


fefion of parliament. Every honeft man who read the debates on 


that occafion, muft confefs, that all the arguments, all the ela- 
quence, all the juftice, al] the humanity, were entirely for the 


‘abolition. - The minifter of the crown made a tolerable fpeech, 
‘to fhew the policy of the meafure ; but as it did not promife him 


any acquifition of power, he ated juit as he had done a few years 
before, refpeéting a parliamentary reform; he merely fpoke, 
without ufing any of his common influence on the occafion. And 
what was the refult of the debate !—To the eternal infamy of that 
houfe, the intereft of a few individuals prevailed over every other 
confideration. Only eighty-eight perfons were found, who de- 
ferved to be called men ; and the queition for the abolition was 
loft, by nearly a majority of two to one. So fteeled were the 
hearts of fome of the members, that they abfolutely laughed at 
the relation of cruelties, which ought to have drawn from them 
tears of blood.’ 


This inftance is peculiarly unfortunate. The minifter did 
powerfully affift, did procure the abolition, has done an act 


whofe humanity is equivocal, while the injury refulting from 


it to a numerous body of men, who have expended large for- 
tunes on an implied fanction at leaft, muft be confiderable. 
Never was humanity fo fuccefsfully rendered the tool of party, 
of faction, and parliamentary oppofition. Our author’s vio- 
lence on this fubject we can forgive: idem fecere honefti & 
boni; and his warm panegyric of annual parliaments, his op- 
pofition to the frivolous extravagance of courts, may alfo be 
apologifed for. His fentiments refpecting fome men and fome 
meafures lead us to wifh that his inforniation had been more 
extenfive before he had decided. Mr. Flower is animated in 
the caufe of virtue, and we highly refpect him: he is eager 
and fometimes erroneous as a politician, and we regret it. 
The laft fubje& of this chapter on the French coriftitution, 3 is 
what relates to the king—but, on this fubject, we have’ little 
to obferve. We mutt leave the benevolent but weit: the well- 
meaning, but mifdirected Louis, to the new Baftille,. which his 
late fubjects, the friends of liberty, aré erecting for him at 


the Temple. 
(To be continued.) ° 
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The French Confiitution impartially confidered in its Principles. 
and Effects; with Hints for a Reform of it, adapted to the 
Circumftances of the Country. In-Three Parts. By Count 
Zenobio, of Venice, now in London. Part I. Containing a 
View of the State of France, with fome Obfervations on. the 
prefent Conduét of the Englifh Patriots. 800. 35. fewed. 

’ Ridgway. 1792. 


T° the opinions of an enlightened and intelligent foreigner,’ 
unconnected with either France or England, much res 
{pect ought to be paid, when he has examined perfonally the 
political itate’ of either country; and from the reputed vigtine 
of ariftocratical oppreflion, we cannot expect much partiality. 
to the defpotifm either of one perfon or of the nobility. Count 
Zenobio has refided fome time in England; to the advantages. 
of an opulent fortune, and the firft connections in this coun- 
try, he has added activity, a fpirit of minute obfervation, and 
of calm inveftigation. In France, the fame zeal and the fame 
advantages have been farther actuated by the pleafure he felt 
on receiving the firft intelligence of the downfal of defpotifm, 
Count Zencbio was one of the early celebrators of French free- 
dom; but he remarks, with great propriety, that to hail the 
progrefs of freedom, is not to approve of every rath {tep of 
vifionary innovation; and the Introduction to the work 
now before us is employed in ftating this very juft diftin€tion, 
as well as exculpating himfelf from the imputation of hay- 
ing forfaken the caufe which he had cherifhed and defended. 
He offers alfo fome apology for his {peaking of the affairs of 
this kingdom ; but he remarks, that ancient and modern na- 
tions, that even England itfelf, has derived fome of its beft go- 
vernors and inftructions for government from foreigners, 
Simon de Montfort, in 1264, firft called the parliament, nearly 
in the fame form as it affumes at prefent. ‘The Revolution, 
and the Act of Settlement, two important and fortunate eras 
in the annals of this kingdom, brought alfo two foreign fami- 
lies to the throne. May we add, that for the hiftory and the 
account of our conititution we are more indebted to foreign- 
ers than our own countrymen; nor among thefe can we omit 
naming one man, too much neglected in this country, M. de 
Lolme. -'To count Zenobio himfelf, who writes our language 
with energy and precifion, though not always with idiomatical 
correctne{s, we are indebted for fome of the beft proofs of the 
neceflity of a reform: in parliament. : 

‘ Wretched in the extreme, fays count Zenobio, is the fitu- 
ation of’ France.’ Wretched, indeed, if but a {mall part, the 
fainter traits,.of this picture are faithful —<‘ continual and 
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blpady quarrels, fpringing from the violence of religious and 
political parties; a weak diftracted goverfiment, productive of 
contempt and lofles abroad, anarchy and mifery at home; an 
empty treafury, an undifciplined army; a ftarving tumultuous 
populace.’ The defolations, in confequence of the revolution, 
are reprefented in more gloomy colours than by any other au- 
thor, and apparently on good foundation. A work lately pub- 
lifhed in France ftates, it is faid, at 100,000, the people killed 
1 that country fince the revolution. ‘Fhe number may be ex- 
aggerated; but the defolation, which has occurred in various 
parts of France, gives an appearance of authenticity to the 
account. The miferies of St. Domingo add to the fad cata- 
logu® of diftreffes. 


* Now addreffing myfelf, fays the count, to a number of wore 
thy citizens in England, who fincerely with the good of their coun- 
try; let me ak them, if, knowing with certainty the truch of 
thefe innumerable tragedies, knowing the revolting coolnefs of 
the French patriots, talking of the bleffings of the revolution ; 
whilft for thefe three years, the hands of murderers, incendiaries, 
and robbers, have with impunity carried defolation in every part 
of the French empire. Knowing all this, let me afk them, I fay, 
3f they will ftill, with guilty obitinacy, pertilt to celebrate the 
French revolution, fang the praifes of the French patriots, and 
promote in England, a repetition of all the miferies of France? 
Ignorance of thefe facts might be a juit excufe; but of no ayail 
now, as they are too notorious to be doubted,’ 


Tf, as we have faid, thefe fa&ts, and the numerous accounts 
of infurrections, affaflinations, defolations by fire and the 
fword, only come near the truth, the picture is dreadful in- 
deed! The account, however, feems often well authenticated 5 
and the authors, many of them refpectable well-informed men, 
are in general adduced. ‘The fate of France hangs now on 
the ballance, and this awful moment (Auguit 12th) feems big 
with confufion and diftrefs, greater than what France or any 
the moft devoted nation has yet experienced. Such is the 
dawn of the reign of philofophy. 

The poor of France are numerous; and, fince the fupplies 
from the convents have failed, their clamours have been vio- 
tent. One hundred thoufand are enumerated in Paris ; and the 
city is fo muchin debt, for the debt of Paris now amounts to 
thirty-nine millions of livres, that the mayor applied for affift- 
ance to the national aflembly: 200,000 livres were immediatel 
granted, two livres for each perfon, and it is not probable that, 
froin the ftate of the finances, this benevolence can be often 
eepeated. What our author has advanced on this latter fub- 
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geet is taken from the ‘ Report of the Committee of ‘Liquida- 
tion and ‘Paxation,’ ‘and the Memoir of M. Lavoifier, one of 
the commifhoners of the treafury. Let us give’a fhort ab- 
ftract. - 

Of the national lands to be difpofed of, there remains about 
95° millions: thefe were appropriated to pay the exigible un- 
funded debt, chiefly created from the revolution, in confe- 
quence. of the fuppreflion of various offices purchafed by the 
proprietors. ‘The remains of this debt feems, from count Ze~ 
nobio’s account, fcarcely lefs than 600 millions, or rather this 
is the amount of the debts above what remains to be fold of 
the national lands; to which muft be added the deficit of the 
year 1792, amounting to at leaft 362 millions, in the whole 
9%2 millions. _ In this account, we muft obferve, that the cal- 
culation feems to us in general ftrained too high. Various de- 
ductions might be made from our author’s views, but even 
thefe would leave the debt above 800 millions, about 33 mil- 
lions fterling. 

What refpe&ts emigrations cannot fo eafily be abridged: we 
fhall'‘tranfcribe a part of ourduthor’s account. 


* From this moft alarming and irreparable evil we fhall come to 
the confideration of another misfortune, under which the French 
nation is at prefent groaning, I mean the con{ant emigration of 
the moft wealthy citizens, but chiefly of the officers of the navy and 
army; this, rather than abating, is increafing. Almoft all the 
officers of the regiments placed in the fouthe:n provinces are gone 
off ; all the officers beloning to the regiment of Champagne and 
‘of Soiffonnois have left their colours ; all the reviments of Ber- 
wick have been gone long ago; twelve officers of the regiments 
of Claremont Tonnere threw up their commiffions in one day. 
Five marfhals of France gave the demiiiicn within this month. 
In fhort, almoft every regiment is deprived of the greateft number 
of its oficers. As when I was in France the number of officers 
that had left their regiments was reckoned above zo00, and the 
number to be added fince cannot fall much fhort of :ogo. The 
French writers and the French legiflators confole themfelves for 
this lofs with a witty repartee ; they fay, that the French army by 
lofing its officers purges itfelf of its foul humours, But to men 
of fenfe, who do not think that punning is reafoning, it appears 
pretty clear that an army commanded by fubaltern officers is not 
likely to do fo well as when under the conduct of old experienced 
chiefs, Still more alarming muft prove, and more ruinous, the 
defertion of the officers of the navy, as it is well known that much 
time is required to make an able captain of aman of war. What 
then mult be the fituation of the French navy, when we know 
that almoft all its officers have left it? The municipality of Breft 
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writes to the national aflembly, that all the officers of the flcct in 
that port, which is reckoned to contain four ninths of athe French 
navy, are gone away with their families, eight only excepted. 
Great defertions have likewife taken place in the port of Rochfort 
and Toulon, .and lately one of the greateft naval commanders in 
France, Mr. de Bougainville, has jtenels refufed to ferve’in 
the new French navy.’ 


+ 


The tranf@tions of the firf! national affembly, and the in- 
decorum of their proceedings, we have formerly had occafion 
to notice. ‘Vhe conduct of the prefent is ftill more indecent 
and improper. Some authors wifhed to induce the affembly to 
fupply the place of the monarch, “in patronifing and fubfcrib- 
ing to different works; but this they declined, ‘and their Jan- 
guage was fuch as would have fuited the incendiary of the 
library of Alexandria, or what Jack Cade, of famous memo- 
ry, is reported to have employed. We {hall felect a few of 
their abfurdities from the pamphlet before us. 


‘ But furely the impertinent abfurdity of thefe philofophers is 


‘too great toreign long uncontrouled. Patience, however, if the 


eticulc and burlefque were the only faults of this fovereign coun- 
cil of France, hardly fit to give laws to a club, much lefs than 25 
million of men—the moft abfurd’ decifions, deftruétive of good 
order, policy, and morals, ifue continually from this fet of deli- 
Tious men :—indecent and dangerous petitions are received by 
them with approbation and applaufé. Lately a deputation from 
the moft ragged citizens of Paris went to the national affembly 
armed with pikes and halberds, and faid they would furnifh them- 
felves with this new fort of arms; the fational affembly vaftly ap- 
proved of this patriotic meafure. The next day in came fome fe- 
male citizens, to the number of 300, armed with pikes, and faid 
that a great number of them would arm themfelves with pikes, 
cutlafies, and piftols; and the French fenate, inftead of fending 
thefe mad women home to mind their houfehold bufinef:, and nurfe 
their children, applauded the martial fpirit of the female citizens, 
and granted them the froffitused honour of affifting 1 in the feffion. 
In this career of madnefs the national affembly, however, has lately 
committed fuch a blunder as muft open the eyes of all men who 
are not abfolutely deprived of common fenfe and human feelings.’ 





‘ As all virtues as well as vices are fo connected together that 
they feldom can go feparate ; and we fee that both thofe who 
venture their fteps into the alluring paths of vicious paffions are 
in danger of being for ever loft in the treacherous maze; and the 
others who forfake one of the fair maids of virtue, rifk to be aban- 
doned a“! all the happy fifterhood; the raving legiflators of France, 
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having rathly blotted out from the catalogue of virtues religious piety, 
have in confequence fallen to defpife the moral duties moit effen- 
tial for the welfare of fociety, filial reverence, conjugal fidelity, mo- 
defly, and chaftity. Witnefs the applaufe which the national af- 
fembly gave to every petition of an immoral and loofe tendency.’ 
Such as one lately prefented by fome married and unmarried wo 
men, praying for a law to releafe them from the authority of their 
fathers and their hufbands; a fcandalous requeft, which if this’ 
new fpecies of legiflators had been pofleffed with any notion of 
the true principle of focial duties, they ought to have treated with 
indignation, and bid thefe mad women go home and make obedi- 
ent daughters and dutiful wives; but not fo did the national af- 
fembly act, applaufe was beftowed on the petition, honour to the 
petitioners, and a promife to liften to their wifhes. Again, an- 
other woman ofa philofophic mind prefented herfelf with a peti- 
tion before the national affembly, to implore a law for diffolving 
her marriage, and enable her to marry another man, for no other 
reafon, but that fhe was tired of her prefent hufband, with whom 
fhe had lived fifteen years. But what paffes all bounds of the 
known rules of decency and propriety is what happened a fortnight 
ago, of a young woman (her name is Granval) prefenting herielf 
to the national affembly, declaring that fhe had children of her 
own, though fhe had never been married, and requefting the 
Augufta Areopagus to pafs a law for giving to the iffue of tem- 
porary connections all the privileges that now belong to the off- 
fpring of the facred union of matrimony. This unblufhing nymph 
not only received the applaufe of the galleries and the members of 
the French fenate, but alfo was honoured with a very polite an- 
{wer from the prefident, who granted her the honour, of affifting in 
the debate, and promifed that her recommendation fhould be taken 
into the moit ferious confideration.’ 


But we need not enlarge on this unpleafant fubje@. The 
moment is arrived when an end will be put to their career; or 
when France, freed from confufion and from civil war, may 
be enabled to depute men of liberality, of judgment, and abi- 
jities to this ofhce.—-In a future part count Zenobio means to 

oint out the errors of the firft national aflembly, and of che 
boafted French conftitution, that moniter in politics, ‘ a de- 
mocratic affembly with an hereditary monarchy.’ We fhall 
conclude with a fhort extract from our author’s reafons for a 
reform in the reprefentation of this counsry. 


‘ Is it poflible that a man [Mr. Pitt] of his abilities and experience 
fhould in earneft advance fo confpicuous an abfurdity ? Is not the 
conftant impunity of every miniller, however fufpected of mal-prac- 
tices, a grievance? Was not the repeated-fupport of the moft 
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unpopular ard ruinous adminiftration in former times a gtievance ¥ 
Is not the total negleé& of the leyiflative body in forming any good 
pian of police for this vait metropolis a grievance? But ftill more, 
is not the moft determined difregard of paying any attention to 
correct the criminal and civil law of this country, both of which 
abound with the moft dangerous faults; the firit, by fixing indif- 
criminately capital punifhments on trivial and heinous crimes, 
confound in the minds of the people all true notions of morality 
and juftice, and befides occafion every year many legal murders ; 
the fecond, by a complicated fyftem, and by giving an uncon- 
trolled power to the lawyers to exert their fublime talents, render 
juftice fo dear, that often the poor have but little chance to obtain 
it? Again, has not parliament alwzys fhewn a wonderful prodi- 
gality of the public money, and always refufed to abolifh many 
ufelefs expences? Is it not true, that the bufinefs of parliament 
is little elfe than that of taxation, andthe conteft between the fe- 
mators is more for places than for the public good ?? 





Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. Written by 
Himfelf. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Deighton. 1792. 


pas is a very extraordinary work. The author profeffes 
that § a {pirit of evangelical benevolence, a coniciou{nefs 
of intellectual mediocrity, and imperfect virtue, have difpofed 
him, he hopes, to decide with kindne/s on the conduct of 
ethers, and with ju/tice on his own; and have in a great de- 
gree, if not altogether, exempted his affections from envy, 
trom malice, and from pride.” ‘The life of a literary man writ- 
ten on fuch principles would have been valuable; but, alas! 
never were profeffions lefs productive. What Mr. Wakefield’s 
ideas of evangelical benevolence may be, we know not; nor can 
we judge what he means by ‘ deciding with &:ndne/s on the 
conduct of others;’ for thefe are virtues which, in their 
common acceptation, it will be in vain to look for amidft a fe 
ries of illiberal invective, perfonal obloquy, and not only di- 
re€t, but unprovoked attacks on men of all raaks and reli- 
tous perfuafions. We fhall, however, endeavour to give a 
iketch of the contents of a work, which has afforded us much 
pain, becaufe we lament that a man of talents and worth la- 
bours under fuch a perverfe difpofition of mind as muft ob- 
ftruct his ufefulnefs. 

Mr. Wakefield infotms us that he was born on the 22d of 
February, 1756, in the parfonage-houle of St. Nicholas, in 
Nottingham, of which church his father was then reCtor. For 
what our author calls § the fhort and fimple annals of his fore- 
fathers,’ we refer to the work, fully agreeing with him, that 
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© VIRTUE only ¢ can give Honour to any individual, and that 
nothing is difg raceful but IimMoe ALITY. 

Mr. Wakefield proceeds to affure us, that from his earlieft 
infancy, he was endued with affeCtions unu/fually compofed, 
with a difpofition grave and ferious. He was intpired from 
the firft “with a moit ardent defire of knowledge; fuch, he bes 
lieves, as hath never been furpaffled in any breaft. Such a 
character muft intereft every man in favour of our author; but 
we gueftion whether thefe Memoirs will not prove it to be 
int all refpects | jult. In vain have we looked for that © compo= 
fure of affections, with which Mr. Wakefield was endued from 
his earlieft infancy, and which would have led him to treat his 
enemies as his ‘ Great Mafter’ did, with meek forgivenefs.— 
At the age of three years and three months he could fpell the 
longett words, /ay his catechifm without hefitation, and read 
the Gofpels with perfed fluency. He got by heart, during the 
Whitfuntide holidays, the ten firit vertes of the 25th chapter 
of St. Matthew; and at Chriftmas, the feven firft verfes of the 
ninth chapter of Ifaiah. * And, now the occafion has brought 
the fubject in my way, I mut ftop to mention, that bifhop 
Lowth has very properly correéted our verfion in this place, 
and I with he had been explicit or ingenuous enough to make 
his acknowledgments to the incomparable JosEPH MEDE, 
whofe remarks he had undoubtedly feen, and to whom he was 
probably indebted for the improvement in queftion.’ This is 
the firft inftance, we wifh it had been the laft, where Mr. 
Wakefield fteps out of his way to cenfure characters with whom 
he has noimmediate concern. Butfrom what does he conclude that 
Lowth was probably indebted for what he had undoubtedly feen? 
Men who, in the courfe of a long life, make colleétions for the 
elucidation of the Scriptures, may often forget the original au- 
thors, and may have revolved the fubject fo long in their minds,- 
as to miftake for their own fentiments what in reality they only 
had adopted. 

At the age of feven he went to the free fchool in Notting- 
ham, where the ufher, Mr. Beardmore, (afterwards of the 
Charter-houfe) threatened upon one occafion to flog him. Mr. 
Wakefield’s tender fpirit was fo deeply wounded at this, that 
the oblivious efforts of near thirty years have not been able to 
foothe the fore.’ An extract fin Dr. Smith’s Sermons is 
adduced to prove the inexpediency of {ftripes and blows, and 
Mr. Wakefield pioufly prays that this extract may attone ‘ for 
the failings of that acrimonious divine. —At the age of nine 
years, he exchanged this fchoo! for that of Wilford near Not- 
tingham, then under the direction of the rev. Laac Pickthail, 
who, we are told, fubjeé ted icholars to too much confinement. 
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He was afterwards placed under the tuition of his father’s ctt 
rate at Richmond. This curate was neither qualified by art 
or nature for his employment; and, after a feries of juft re- 
flections on the ignorance of thon analiets, Mr. Wakefield 
holds up this gentleman as a remarkable inftance of pompous 
inanity. 

At the age of thirteen, Mr. Wakefield was transferred to 
the tuition of the rev. Richard Woodefon, at Kingfton upon 
Thames, father to the prefent Vinerian profeflor, of Oxford. 
Of this eentleman we have a long and a favourable account 5 
for this work muft not be confidered as the Life of Mr; Wake- 
field only. Added to the above, are fome anecdotes of Mr. 
Currie, and Mr. Harveft, an oddity. About the age of fix- 
teen Myr. Wakefield was admitted at Jefus College, Cambridge. 
This. event gives rife tn more anecdotes, told without any 
zivat portion ‘of humox ir, and which feem to be of little farther 

importance than giving variety to the narrative, and increafing 
the buik of the volume. One otherpurpote, indeed, feems to be 
anfwered, thatof affording our authoran opportunity for digref- 
fion and invective, which he almoit always embraces with pe- 
culiar greedinefs. ‘The fellows of Jefus College pafs in re- 
view, Cranmer, Afton, Thirlby, Jor ting Jackfon, Flamfted, 
Hartley, and Stern. ‘the mention of David Hartley leads him 
to inveigh with much acrimony againft the author of the Life 
of that philofop her, for infinuating that Mr. Hartley was ‘a 
well-affected member of the church of i England, approving of 
its practic al docirines, and conforming to its public worthip.” 
Mr. Wakefield reminds us of colonel Bath in Fie! lding’s Ame- 
lia. It is dangerous evento ° beg leave to differ from him.’ 

When fettled in coliege, Mr. Wakefield refumed his claflical 
fiudics, but the lectures on algeb ‘bra and logic were © odious to 
him beyond conception;’ and aithough fe: me eminent men haye 
difcovered the bent of their yemus by carly proficiency, we 
cannot but fubferibe to his opinion, that ‘ logic and metaphy- 
fics are by no means calculated for cacly years.’ Few incidents 
occurred during the two firlt years of his refidence at college. 
Te purfued his mathematical and philofophical tludics, witha 
{tated mixture of claffical reading, through the whole of this 
interval, except when interim pted by fallidioufnefs. OF this 
faltidioufnets we fhall add a de<cription in the author’s words. 


‘ A itrange faftidioufnefs, for which I could never account, ‘and 
which has been 2 great hindrance to my improvement through my 
whole life, took a bewildering pofieflion of my faculties. This 
impediment Commonly recurred in the {pring ot the year, when I 
was fo enamoured.of rambiing in the open. air, through folitary 
fields, or bya river’s fide, of cricket and of fifhing, that no felf- 
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expoftilations, no profpeét of future vexation, nor évén emulation 
itfelf, could chain me to my books. Sometimes, for a month to# 
pether, and even a longer period, have I been difabled from read= 


ing a fingle page, though tormented all thé time with the reflecs 
tion, without extreme reftleffnefs and impatience.’ 


_ The diforder of which Mr. Wakefield complains, and which 
he has here defcribed fo minutely, is not new to the men of 
literatures and that it fhould recur in the inviting feafon of 
{pring is by no means wonderful —At college Mr. Wakefield 
had enemies who, if not numerous, were active and malig- 
nant. His mode of accounting for their enmity difclofes a 
feature in his character itrongly marked with perfonal va- 
nity. 


‘I cannot afcribe thefe opérations of ill-will folely to a jealoafy 
of literary attainments beyond the mediocrity of theit progrefs, 
though this undoubtedly was one fource of enmity in their breatts ; 
but rather to an appearance, (for it was merely an appearance, but 
perhaps not eafily diflinguifhable by an undifcerning or unkind obs 
ferver) of confiderable vanity and felfsconceit. This femblance 
of thefe alienating properties was exhibited in a perfect franknefs 
and fimplicity of difpofition; which has always induced me to 
{peak of things as they are, without diffimulatign and without re- 
ftraint : to difapprove, where I feemed to fee reafon for difappro- 
bation ; and to eitimate my own acquirements with as much im- 
partiality as thofe of other people. It always appeared to my mind 
not only a violation of truth, but an act of ingratitude to the Giver 
of every goed gift, to diflemble or difparage thofe qualifictions, 
which I was confcious of poffeffing: and I efteemed it not folly 
enly, but a fraud, to beftow on ordinary proficients in learning 
and in virtue, from a fills affectation of modefty on one hand, or 
an irrefolute infipidity on the other, thofe commendations which 
were only due to the genuine poffeffors. of thofe valuable acquifi- 
tions. Thefe difpofitions, uncorrefted or unimpaired, as beft 
pleafes the reader’s tafte, have accompanied me through life: thefe 
domineer in my conftitution to this very hour; and have been in- 
variably productive of the fame antipathies in low minded indivi- 
duals, anc che fame ungenerous mifconftruction of my fentiments 
and condué&: without the alienation of a fingle attachment, whoie 
Jofs I had reafon to regret on the {core either of inte!le€tual or mo- 
sal worth.’ ! 

¢ May the brave, the magnanimous, and the difinterefted {pirit, 
continue to be my friends! and let my enemies, if I muft have 
enemies, be the coward, the fycophant, and the venal !’ 


In the third year of his refidence at college, he was a candi- 
date for one, or all, of Dr. Brown’s medals. His Latin ode 
} D2 was 
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was allowed to poficis merit, but was unfuccefsful, from pars 
tiaiity, as he iniinuates; his Greek, and epigrams were, ‘ de- 
fervedly,’ reje@ed. He a the Latin Qde, on which 
hedepended for his {uccets, and which has andoubted merit ; but 
in two circumftances his conduct jeems liable to blame. Mr. 
Wakefield ought likewife to have publifhed the Qde which 
obtained the prize; and he ought not to have publifhed his 
own with’ variations,’ though § trivial.’"—In 1776, he took 
his degree, and had the horour of nomination to the /econd 

pof, § though the Emanuel-men, who furnifhed the vice-chan+ 
tle that year, and the proétor, by an unhandfome artifice, 
interpofed the four gratuitoas Aonorati between their hero and 
niyfelf, to make the diftance more confpicuous; contrary to 
the practice of fome preceding years, and, we believe, to’ the 

ractice ever firice.”” He ealedeteteambiidees that he means no 
reflection on the vice-chancellor, Dr. Farmer; or the prodtor,: 
Dr. Bennett. About this time he gained the /econd of the duke: 
of Newcaftle’s claflical medals.. Dr. Forfter gained the firft ; 
Mr. Wakefield allows him fuperior merit, but endeavours, as 
in the formér cafe, to. infinuate partiality in the allotment of 
tae ne: 

In 1776 he was eleted Fellow, and continued the profe- 
cution of his claflical and theological ftudies through that and 
the following year. ‘The firtt of his publications appeared in. 
4776, a {mali coilection of Latin poems, with a few notes on 
Horace. In 1777he gained the second of the batchelor’s prizes, 
a gold medal given by the chancellor. On the 22d of March, 
1778, he was ordained a deacon by the bithop of Peterborough, 
and takes occafion from this.event to declare that ‘ he was fo 
little fatisfied with the requifition of /ub/cription,.and the fub- 
jects of that fubicription themfelves, that he has fince regarded 
this acquiefcence.as the mojt difingenuous action of his whole 
life.’ . Vhis:is followed by a feries of invectives agaimft the 
artictes, and the fupportcrs of them. Mr. Paley is honoured with 
a a darge fhare,. on account of his chapter on fubfcription—Soon 

after Mr. Wakefield had obtained ‘his degree, he was admitted 
into.a Cambridge club, called the Hy/on Clud, the members of 
which are charaéteriied. . He defends the abilities of Mr. 
Prettyman, one of the membersy. and. now bifhop of Lincoln; 
but this.is.a calm before a ftorm, as.we find in.the latter part 
of this volume. During this year Mr. Wakefield advertifed 
for a chracy; and obtained, perhaps among others, the follow- 
ing curious aufwer,y which, as he obferves, ‘is no bad fpeci- 
men of the.unreafonabienefs..of the sialialal clergy, and the 
drudgery. of he CUEAYES: | 
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© Rev. Sir, 


* The duty required is, two fermons every Sunday, except the, 
firftin each month when the facrament is adminiftered,, and pray- 
ers on every Wednefday, Friday, and all holidays; and moreover, 

n almot duri he feaf fh be fid afionat; 
on almoft every day during the feafon of Lent, befides occafionai, 
duties. The church ts rather large and requires a pretty, itrong 


4 


clear voice. When I am here, as I afually am, and well, Ltake_ 
fuch a thare of the duty as my health permits me to.do.. When [, 
am abfent, or not well, the whole refts upon the gentleman who, 
undertakes it. The falary is fifty pounds a year, paid. quarterly. 
if defired, without any other emolument.’ Sh aagt 


Mr. Wakefield’s anfwer is {pirited and fenfibie——After no- 
ticing this tranfaction, he employs fome pages in remarks on) 
the abufes prevalent in the univeriities.: In ‘May he artived at: 
Stockport in Chefhire, as curate.of:that places! and gives us & 
biographical fketch of the-rector; Mr.) Wation. . During his 
vefidence there he became acquainted with Dr: Porteous; thet 
bifhop ot Chefter, now of: London. | It appears thtat the bifhop 
thought and fpoke highly of him: In-Auguit he quitted Stocks 
port, and paft two months with his brother: atoRichmond; 
who had married the niece ‘of; Mr. Watfon, his veftor'; and at 
this period he leads us inta farther: digreflions refpecting hét 
family. Whilehe was at Richmond the trufteesof Brerewood 
fchool advertifed for a mafter.. Mr. Wakefield: would have 
fucceeded, but from his reluctance to another fubfeription, to 
the articles: Soon:after, he accepted of a curacy SS ee 
where he complains that the clergy, both eftablifhed and ‘dit. 
fenting, paid little atteniion to him, and immediately: after fas 
if this were the proper timé to. prenouncetucha feritenée); ‘he 
fays, “nothing could furpafs the tow condition of ‘the chureh 
of England cler¢y there for dignity of character, both in’ mari- 
ners and in learning, at that:time.’ His refidence- at Livers 
pool aflords another opportunity for digrefling on: ‘the flaves 
trade. Heaccufes Mr. Wilberforce of provarication’on rhe 
quettion of the te? ad?, and THEREFORE, he will not'com 
mend him for his condué onthe flave-trade. His treatmeiit 
of Mr. Pitt is ftill more mde andiindecent.—In'1799> he ‘we 
cated his fellowfhip by marriage ;-~-when the Hyfoty Chub come 
pliment him on that event, and.are cenfured for not doing? it 
fooner. Among the anecdotes of Liverpool, he: gives one 
of a church-clergyman, who purlained the facrament-monep; 
thisclergyman had oncebeema Difenter. The inference oprad- 
thor draws from this: circumftance is fuch an inftance of *wH- 
charitable bigotry as merits fevere reprehenfione He impatés 
his committing this crime to his having /éft ¢he-Diffenters and 

conformed to the church ! 
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In Auguft 1779 Mr. Wakefield removed to the Diffenting 
Academy at Warrington. He had no hopes of fucceeding in 
the church, and he could no longer conceal his diflike of the 
articles. He was there appointed claffical tutor; an office 
which we have no doubt he would have filled with credit to 
himfelf, and ufefulnefs to that feminary; but the academy 
was at this time on the decline, and Mr, Wakefield, though 
accufed of precipitating its downfal, has afgned fufficient rea- 
fons for that event without his agency. When at this place, 
he publifked fome of his traéts, and went on increafing his 
ftores of Biblical learning. From Warrington he removed to 
Bramcoate in 1783, to Richmond in 1784, and thence to Not- 
tingham. His fcheme in thefe places was to procure private 
pupils, butit did nat fucceed, The fame year he was elected 
member of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefler, 
and republifhed the Effay he had fent to that Society, on the 
Origin of Alphabetical Charaéers.—When the New College at 
Hackney was about to be eftablifhed, Mr. Wakefield expreffed 
his wifhes to be appointed claffical tutor, which, though not 
at that time, yet afterwards, he obtained. We fhall not fol- 
Jow him through many pages of illiberal and intemperate abufe 
of this inftitution, its friends, and the Diffenters in general. 
We have already, indeed, met with fo many marks of peevith- 
nefs, {pleen, and inveteracy, that we ficken to make farther 
extracts from a work, the purpofe of which it is impoffible to 
approve, and the language of which it would, in many in- 
{tances, ‘be :indelicate to copy. After he quitted the Hackney 
College, we'find no incidents worth noticing, and fhall, there- 
fore, conclude this article with a few remarks. | 
- In the preface, he afferts, that ‘ no motives of vanity, en- 
gendered’ by an overweening perfuafion of \great accomplifh- 
ments, or diftinguifhed virtues, have impelled him to prefent 
his own Memoirs to the public, unconnected with a SENSE OF 
DuTY,’* and he begs the reader will not ftartle at the apparent 
fingularity of this declaration. De apparentibus et exifientibus 
eadem eft, ratio. The reader will naturally ftartle at fuch a de- 
claration; and, if he reads the whole of the work, he will be 
convinced: that the fingularity is not apparent but real. He 
will-find not only a high fenfe of. merit predominate, but fuch 
d degree of felf-conceit as is wholly incompatible with that de- 
ference which we ought to have for men of different talents and 
opinions. ‘The language is, in general, harfh, petulant, and, in 
many places, borders on fcurrility. He is almoft perpetually 
-wandering from his fubjeCt, to introduce invidious remarks on 
-perfons and things. Of the former, the work affords innu- 

igerable inftances; of the latter, likewife, not a few: a 
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the articles of the church are fuid to be © unutt erably ft hupids 
beyond the fottifhnefs of even Hottentot divinity.’-—When de- 
{cribing the batchelor’s medal which he gained at the univer- 
fity, he informs us, that on one fide is a bold emboffed fi- 
gure of our mof? gracious and religious king, as our church du- 
tifully calls any < arbitrary or profligate monarch, that happens 
to fit upon the throne. *~_Confr rmation he calls, § an infuffer- 
able farce, a cheek-by-jow] exercitation,’ and the being obliged 
as a clergyman to attend it, 6 an ignominious confinement.’— 
Is this what he terms evangelical benevolence 2? Is this the lan- 
guage of a-polite fcholar? Are thefe the words of truth and 
foberne/s 2 So partial is he to the ule of abubve word 8, that 
he cannot fpare even what may be confidered as inanimate 
things. Learning Hebrew with the points, he calls ©an abo- 
minable flupd:ty, a {tupidity which no words can fufliciently 
figmatife. ji 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to apply to this writer 
what he has advanced of a Mr. Mounfey (p. 86.) He is one 
§ on whofe abilities his numerous ac quaintance will reflect with 
more pleafure than on his Lire!’ 





Memoirs of the Life and Wyitings of Fobn Far jis DD. D, By 
F. Difig, D. D. F. S. A. Bue. 55. boards. Johufon. 


1792. 


HE Life of a literary man being little diverfified by inci- 
dent, it is an account of his writings chiefly that mutt 
eccupy the attention of the bi ioprapher. ‘Lhofe of Dr. 
Jortin have been well received by the public ; ; tothe favour of 
which they are entitled, not lefs from their own imtrinfic me- 
rit than the amiable character of their author. In theological 
inveitigations he was accurate, perlpi icuous, profound ; and, 
on every other fubject, difcoyered learning, judgment, and 
taite. 

Dr. Jortin was born in the parifh of St. Giles in the Fields, 
in the county of Mi ddlcfex, October 23, 1698. Ris father, 
Renatus Jortin, was a native of Bretagne in Frances from 
which kingdom he fled, with ather proteitants, an the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz by Lewis the Fourteenth. Soon 
after his fettlement in this country, he married Marthadaugyter 
of the reverend Daniel Rogers of Haverfham in na OSINg Ha 
fhire, who defcended from a family of the fame name that re- 
fided at Lees near Chelmsford in Effex, in the cia of Henry 
the Eighth, and had produced fome clergymen, ditlinguifhed 
by their abilities and learning. Mr. Renatus-Jortin was ap- 
peintad one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber to king 
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William the Third, in the year 16913; and was fucceflively 
fecretary to admiral Edward Ruffel earl of Orford, fir George 
Rooke, and fir Cloudefley Shovel; with the laft of whom. he 

erifhed, when his fhip unfortunately {truck upon the rocks 
off Scilly, in October 1707. 

After this event, Mrs. Jortin removed into the neighbours 
hood of the charter-houfe, to attend the education of her 
fan, now nine years of age, 2nd fent him to that presale 
as a dayefcholar, He learned French at home, and {poke 1 
well. At the age of fifteen he had completed his claflical “a 
dies; after which he remained at home about a year, and per- 
feted himfelf in writing and arithmetic. 

In May 1715, he was admitted penfioner of Jefus College in 
Cambridge ; and diftinguifhed himfelf io much by his abilities 
and application, that while an under-graduate, he was enga- 

ed, by the recommendation cf his tutor, the lecrned Dr. 
sea Thirlby, to tranflate fome of Euftathius’ notes on Ho- 
mer for Mr. Pope. Mr. Jortin was admitted to the degree of 
batchelor of arts in January 1718-—19 3 and was elected fellow 
of Jefus in October 1721; the year after which he took the 
degree of mafter of arts. “The fame year he was appointed 
one of the moderators, at the difputations in the fophs’ fchool, 
and foon afterwards clected one of the taxors. 

In the courfe.of 1722, Mr. jortin publifhed a few Latin 
poems, entitled ‘ Lufus Poetici,’ in a thin quarto, of twenty 
four. pages, with a Preface. ‘hey were weil received, and 
underwent teveral fubfequent editions. he following account 
of this production is given by a writer of taite and judge 
ment *, | 


‘In his Lufus Poetici, one of the firft of his works, are 
united clafical language, tender fentiment, and harmonious verfe, 
Among the modern Latin poets, there are a" fie w who do not yi‘ Id 
to Dr. Jortin. His fapphics, on the itery cf Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, are eafy, elegant, and poetical. The little ode, in which 
the calm life of the philofopher is compared to the gentle ftream 
gliding through a filent grove, is hig! ly pleafing to the mind, 
and is perfectly elegant in the compofition. ‘The Lyrics are in- 
deed all exce!lent. The poem or the immortality of the foul is 
ingenious, poetical, and anexact imitation of the ftyle of Lucre= 
tiv, In fhort, the whole collection is fuch as would fearcely have 
difgraced a Roman in the age of an Auguitus.’ 


Mr. jortin, after being ordained deacon and prieft, was, in 
January 1726-—7, preiented by the matter and fellows of Je- 
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fus-College to the vicarage of Swavefey near Cambridge ; and» 
next-year, agreeably to the ftatutes, he refigned his fellowfhip. 
About the fame time he married Ann daughter of Mr.. Chibs 
nall of NewportePagnell in Buckinghamihire. On the sh 
of February 1730-1, he refigned his vicarage of Swavefey, 
and not long after fettled in London, where he was engaged 
as reader and preacher at a chapel belonging to the parith of 
St. Giles in the Fields, then in New-ftreet, near Ruflel-ftreet, 
Bloomfbury. In this.fituation he continued till 1746. 
On Mr. Jortin’s removal to London, he publifhed © four 
fermons on the truth of the chriftian religion,’ im a {mall yoo 
Jume:in duodecimo; which were afterwards much enlarged 
and improved. 
Im the years 1731 and 1732, Mr. Jortin, in conjun@ion 
with fome literary friends, publifhed a fenes of twentysfour 
fixpenny.numbers, § Mifcellaneous Obfervatitns upon Authors’ 
Antient and Modern,’ in two volumes octavo... ‘The biogra. 
pher .obferves, that. they have been ‘much efteemed ,by the 
Jearned both‘at home and abroad; and the claffic fcholar muf, 
be referred.to the obfervations themfelves, which, fromthe’ 
mifcellaneous nature of them, it would be extremely diificujr 
either to abridge or analyfe. | : jog 
Dr.‘ Jortin’s {kill and ‘tafte’ for critical learning were again 
exhibited in fome excetlent § Remarks ‘on Spencer’s Poems,?” 
publithed in 1734, in o€tave; to which were fubbjoimed * Re- 
marks-on Milton.’- And in a periodical, werk, entitled The 
prefent. State of the Republic of Letters,’ for Auguft in the 
fame year, he publifhed ‘ Remarks qn Seneca.’ ‘The two. 
former, of thefe works, as Dr. Difney obferves, have been. 
much applauded by the late bifhop Newton and Mr. Thomas 
Warton. : 
In 1737, Mr. Jortin was prefented by the earl of Winchel.. 
fea to the vicarage of Eaftwell in Kent, worth about one hua- 
dred and twenty pounds. a year; bur the air of the place not: 
agrecing with his health, he foon refigned it, and returned to, 
London. He there continued to ofligiate at the chapel in, 
New-ftreet until 1746—7, when, by his friend Dr. Zachary, 
Pearce, then re€tor of St. Martin’s in the Fields, he was ap- , 
ointed afternoon-preacher at a chapel of eafe belonging to, 
that parifh in Oxenden-ftreet ; in which firuation he continued 
till 1760. 
In the year 1746, Mr. Jortin publifhed his ‘ Difcourfes. 
concerning the ‘Truth of the Chriftian Religion,’ which in- 
cluded the fubftance of the ‘ Four Difcouries’ above mention- 
ed, and have fince pafled through feveral editions. 


* Bithop Watfon, fays the biographer, has repeatedly, and very 
defervediy, 
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defervedly, claffed Jortin among fome great and eminent names 


‘ who have bonourably and fuccefsfully laboured to eftablifh’ the 


troth, and illoftrate the doctrines of chriftianity: and bithop Law, 
while engaged in the fame fervice, very juftly pronounces him 


“© a very learned aud ingenious writer.” Dr. Knox, does not 


hefitate to fay that his, * Difcourfes on the Chriftian Religion, 
one of the firft fruits of his theologica] purfuits, abound. with 
that found fenie and folid argument, which entitled their author 
to a rank very near the celebrated Grotius.” 

« Thefe Difcourfes have received much advantage from the ac- 
ceffion of additional matter, and their prefent arrangement. They 
contain a valuable colie&tion of facts, and yery maiterly difplay 
of arguments upon fome very interefling parts of the inquiry into 
the evidences and truths of chriftianity ; ; concerning which, *‘¢ if 
he has advanced any wrong notions, there is reafon to hope,” zs 
he exprefies himfelf, ‘* that they proceed not from a bad mind, 
bat are‘only the iffues of unfortunate inquiry.” 


On the Hele) eRe we of archbifhop Herring, and bifhop 
Sherlock, Mr. Jortin was appointed, by the earl of Burling- 
ton, in 1749, preacher of the lecture founded by Mr, Boyle; 
an appointment honourable from the nature of the foundation, 
and the refpectable characters of feveral of the clergy who 
had preceded him in the eftablifhment. 

“The biographer afterwards thus proceeds : 


~€ The mutual friendfhip between Mr. Warburton and Mr. 
Jortin continued after their conneétion at Lincoln’s Inn chapel had 
ceaféd ; infomuch, that the former announced, in the fecond edi- 
tion of his Jalian, the fpeedy publication of his ‘‘ learned friend 
Mr. fortin’s curious differtations on eccfefiaftical antiquity ; com- 
pofed, like his life, not in the fpirit of controverfy, nor, what is 
{till worfe, of party, but of truth and candor ” 

« It were almott needlefs to hint that there is more good temper 
in this fhort, but ingenuous teftimony, than ufeally efcaped from 
the pen of Mr. Warburton, fave when he was employed in deco- 
rating certain fubalterns who retained themfelves under his banner, 
And indeed being fupported, in the truth and juftice of the ob- 
fervation from.the matter of fact, this friendly teftimony derived 
equal credit upon both parties. The circumftances of Mr. War- 
burton’s foreman being a few years afterwards retained to attack a 
man whofe life was known and acknowledged to be ‘* truth and © 
candor ;” and to openhoflilities in the way of controverfy and 
indelicate irony, is one, among the many deplorable inconfiften- 
cies in the charaflers of fome men, from whom a more juft and 
honourable marmenn i to fay the leaft, might have been ex- 


pected, . 


The firft volume of Mr, Jortin’s “ Remarks on Ecclefiafti- 
cal 
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cal Hiftory,”” was publifhed in 1751; and it is obferved, that: 
however fanguine may have been the expectations of the au-: 
thor’s friends, they were not difappointed. In the fame year: 
he obtained, unfolicited, from archbifhop Herring, the rec~ 
tory of St. Dunftan in the eaft, London, worth two hundred 


pounds a year. ‘Che manner in which the favour was confer- 
red is related as follows ; | 


« Mr. Jortin dined at the feaft of the fons of the clergy, where: 
archbifhop Herring was prefent, and on being told that the arch- 
bifhop was defirous of renewing his acquamtance with him, he. 
prepared for going to the upper end of the room, by looking for 
his hat, among a great number which lay together in a confufed: 
manner, but being told by his friends that his hat was by no means 
neceflary, he proceeded to the prelate without it. The archbifhop 
complimented him on his talents and learning, and clofed the con- 
verfation, by giving him, in the prefence of the clergy, the rec» 
tory of St. Dunftan in tue Eaft, Mr. Jortin then returned to 
his feat, telliag his friends, “¢ I have lof my hat, byt I have got 
a living.” 


The induftrious author who is the fubjet of the prefent 
volume, publifhed the fecond volume of his ‘ Remarks on 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory’ in 1752; as he afterwards did the third 
in 1754. 

Ma Jortin was fond of mufic, and learned it after he came 
to refide in London in 1730. We are informed that he was a 
good player of the thorough-bafs on the harpficord. His tafte 
and judgment in this art are evinced by his “ Letter concern- 
ing the Mufic of the Ancients ;” fron which the biographer 
gives feveral extraéts. Among thefe are the following moral 
obfervations, with which it conclydes, | 5 Otay 


« After all, ¢‘ there is no harmony fo charming as that of a 
well ordered life, moving in concert with the facred laws of vir- 
tue. Hu:nap nature, indeed, cannot hope to arrive at this per- 
feétion : the ipftrument will fometimes be gut of tune; difallow- 
ances alfoand diffonances will be {prinkled up and down ; but they 
ought foon to give place to concords and to regularity, ’till the 
whole be clofed in a juft and agreeable cadence, and leave behind 
jt a {weet and a lafting remembrance.”? 


Dr. Burney, as the biographer remarks, has confidered thr 
above mentioned letter as the production of Dr. Brown of 
Newealtle. ~~ 

‘ The afcription of this work to Dr. Brown muft have arifen 
from Dr. Burney’s having feen only the two anonymous publica- 
tions of it; the third edition in 1775, bore the name of Dr. Jor- 
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tin i: what could excite ‘* polemical acrimony” in the hiftorian of 
mufic, when he might have paid the tribuce of grutitude,’ is not 
worth inquiring.) 


In 1755, archbifhop Herring conferred on Dr. Jortin the. 


degree of doétor in divinity, at Lambeth ; foon after which the - 


latter publifhed his “ Six Differtations on different Subjects,” 
which, Dr. Knox has obferved, are equally remarkable for 
tafte, learning; originality, and ingenuity.. They are upon 
fubjects theological, moral, and hittorical, of general ufe and 
application. o2UL sah 

Dr. Jortin publithed the firft volume of kis “ Life of Era 


mus,” in-quarto, inthe vear 1758 5 and, by the publication of | 


the fecond volume in 1760, he completed a work, of which 
fays a former biographer, it € extended his reputation beyond 
the limits of -his-native country, and eftablifhed his literary 
character in the remoteft univerfities of Europe.’ 

‘Dr. Jortin, we ‘are told, effentially injured his health by 
application to the Life of Erafmas: But literary purfuits were 
congenial to his difpofition ; and he no fooner finifhed one 
work, than he feems always to haye entered upon another. In 
March 1762, almof immediately after the promotion of Dr. 
Ofbaldifton to the fee of Londoy, he was appointed chaplain 
to that prelate; and, about thé end of the fame month, was 
collated. by his, lordihip to the,prebend of Harlefton, in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul/s. In the follawing October, 
the bifhop gave him the vicarage,of Kenfington, worth about 
three hundred; pounds a year; foon after which he quitted 
Hatton-Gardeny and went to refide at that place. 

Bithop Ofbaldifton, the ,biographer informs us, gave an 
additional proof, about a month before his death, of his de- 
termined patronage of our author, by appointing him archdea- 
con of London in April 17643 and’ it has been generally faid 
that the bifhop offered him the rectory of St. James’s, Weft- 
ginfter, upon the death of Dr. Samuel ‘Nicolls; but that he 
chofe to-continue at Kenfington, that being a fituation he 
ynuch liked, and'better adapted’to his then advanced age. He 
there divided-his: time ‘betwee paftoral- functions and ftudy, 
‘enjoying himfelf. with his ufual-ferenity, till the 27th of Au- 
guft 1770, when he was feizéd with a. diforder in his breaft 
and lungs. ‘The complaint increafed; notwithitanding all me- 
dical wees and, without undergoing much pain, in the 
‘courfe of his illnefs, or his*underftanding being in the leaft 
impaired, he died on the §th of September, in the feventy-fe- 
¢ond year of his’age. ° Phe aft words‘ of this emment man 
-were exprefied m the anfwer he gave fo a feniale attendant who 
offered him fome nourdhment,'a fhert time before his diflolu- 
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tion, when he faid, with great compofure, * No! I have 
enough of every thing.’ : 
Dr. Jortin left a widow, who died in June 1778, and two- 
children, Rogers Jortin, efg. of the exchequer otlice, Lincoln’s* 
Inn; and Martha, married to the rev. Samuel Darby, reCtor’ 
of Whatfield, near Hadleigh, Suffolk. : 
The chara¢ter of this eminent perfon has been delineated 
by feveral writers, who all concur in defcribing it as equally’ 
excellent and amiable. 


‘ We will again adduce the general teftimony of the effayit, 
whom we have repeatedly quoted, and with that clofe our prefent, 
ingviry. ‘“ A review of the life of the late Dz. Jortin cannot 
but fuggeft the moit pleafing refle@ticns. As a poet, a divine, a 
philofepher, and a man, he ierved the caufe of religion, learning, 
and morality. There are, indeed, many writers whofe reputation 
is more diffufed among the vulgar and illiterate, but few will be 
found whofe names ftand higher than Dr. Jortin’s in the efteem of, 
the judicious.”’—And afterwards he adds, <* the tranfition from, 
an author’s writings to his life, is frequently difadvantageous to 
his character. Dr. Jortin, however, when no longer confidered 
as an author, but asa man, is far from being leffened in our opi-, 
nion. A fimplicity of manners, an inoffenfive behaviour, aa uni- 
verfal benevolence, candour, modefty, and good fenfe-were his 
characterifiics ” 


Thefe Memoirs afford fuficient proof that the author has. 
read Dr. Jortin’s works with attention, and exercifed his judg- 
ment as a faithful commentator in the obfervations upon them. 
With refpect to a few theological points Dr. Difney, probably 
from the force of prepofieflion, feems to think he difcovers a 
clofer coincidence between Dr. Jortin’s opinions and his own, 
than perhaps in reality exifts. But though fuch a coincidence 
appears not to be clearly cftablifhed, we muit at the fame time 
cbferve, that it cannot be politively difproved. Exclufive, 
however, of any refleCted fupport, which the memorialitt 
might expect to derive from the authority of Dr. Jortin, the. 
work is written with ability, and, on fubjects of controverfy, 
manifefts both judgment and candour. 





Travels; during the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789. By J.. 


Young, E/g. F. R.S.Sc. (Concluded from Vol. VI. pe 462.) 


ART Second-of this va/nab/e work confifts of twenty-two: 
chapters on the following -fubjeéts,—The Extent of France’ 
—-Of the Soil and Face‘of the Country—Climate—The pro- 
duce of Corn; the Rent and the Price of Land—French cour’ 
fes of Crops-Lrrigation-+Meado ws—LucerneSainfomn~ 
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Vines—Inclofures—Tenantry and Size of Farms—Sheep— 
Capital employed in Hufbandry—Price of Provifions, Labour, 
&c.—Produce of France—Population of France—Police of 
Corn in France—Commerce—Manufactures—T axation—Re- 
velution of France—Appendix. , | 

The chapter on the produce of corn, the rent and the price 
of land, isextended to great length, and enriched by a variety 
of ftatements and calculations, in which it is mot neceflary we 
fliould follow our author. The whole, however; drawn into 
one view is, that ae | 

The average price of all the cultivated Jand in the kingdom 
of France is, per Englifh acre, 201. | 

The rent of fuch part as is let is 15s. 7d. 

The average produce of wheat and rye is 18 bufhels. 

The feed yields return 6 for 1. 

Land pays per cent 33. : | 

It is of importance to know the relation of this ftatement 
to that of England. Mr. Young concludes with thefe obfer- 
vations. 

‘ In order to jadge the better of thefe particulars, fo intereft- 
ing to the political arithmetician, it wil! be neceffary to contraft 
them with the fimilar circumftances of England ; by which method 
their merit or deficiency may be more elearly difcriminated. In 
refpect to England, may be remarked, in the firft place, a very 
fingular circumitance, which is the near approximation of the two 
Kingdoms, in the two articles of ptice and rent. The rent of 
celtivated land in England, exclufive of fheep-walks, warrens, 
and aaftes, if it couid be known accurately, would be probably 
found not much to exceed 15s. 9d. pet acre; at Jeaft I am incli- 
ned to think fo, for feveral reafons, too complex to give here. I 
have indeed none for fixing on that exact fum ; but I fhould cal- 
culate it fomewhere between 15s. and 16s. Now tgs. 7d. at 
twenty-fix years purchafe, which I take to be the prefent average 
price of land in this kingdom (1790 and 1791), is 2ol 5s. 2d. 
The two kingdoms are, therefore, on a foot of equality in this 
re{pe&t. The intereft paid by land 33 in France, is higher than 
in England, where it cannot be calculated at more than three, 

rhaps not more than 23. If it be thought extraordinary, that 


land fhould fell for as high a price in France as in England, there 


are not wanted circumftances to explain the reafon. In the firft 
place, the next profit received from eftates is greater, There are 
no poor rates in that kingdom ; and tythes were much more mo- 
derately exacted, as it has been obferved above. Repairs, which 
form a confiderabie deduétion with us, are a very trifling one with 
them. But what. operates as mach, or perhaps more than thefe 
cizcumftances, is the number of {mall properties. J have touched 
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feveral times on this point in the courfe of the notes, and its in- 
fluence pervades every part of the kingdom; all the favings 
which are made by the lower claffes in France, are invefted in 
land; but this pratice are fearcely known in England, where 
fuch favings are ufually lent on bond or mortgage, or invefted in 
the public funds. This caufes a competition for land in France, 
which, very fortunately for the profperity of our agriculture, does 
not obtain here. 

« As to the next article, namely, the agreeable produce of corn 
Jand, the difference will be found very great indeed ; for in’ Eng- 
land, the average prodace of wheat and rye (nineteen-twentieths 
the former) is twenty-four bufhels, which form a vaf fuperiority 
to cighteen, the produce of France ; amounting to twelve for one 
of the feed, inftead of five for one. But the fuperiority is greater 


‘ than is apparent in the proportion of thofe two numbers ; for the 
‘ corn of England, as far as refpects drefling, that is cleaning from 
dirt, chaff, feeds of weeds, &c. is as much better than that of 


Franee, as would make the difference at leaft twenty-five (inftead 
of twenty-four) to eighteen; and I am inclined to think even 
more. There is not a plank threfhing-floor in France; and no 
miller can grind corn as he receives it from the farmer, without 
further cleaning. Another point, yet more important, is, that 
Englifh wheat, in‘much the greater part of our kingdom, fuc- 
ceeds other preparatory cropss whereas the wheat of France fol- 

\ lows almof univerfally a dead fallow, on which is fpread all the 

g dung of the farm. A circumftance, which ought to give a confi- 
dcrable fuperiority to the French crops, is that of climate, which 
in France is abundantly better for this production than in England; 

- . and, what is fill of greater moment, the {pring corn of France, 

» compared with that of England, is abfolutely contemptible, and 
indeed unworthy of any idea of comparifon. While, therefore, 

( » in France, the wheat and rye are relied on for the almoft total fup- 

, port of the farm and farmer, reafon tells us, that the wheat ought 
to be much fuperior to the produce of a country, in which it does 
not bear an equally important part. Laftly, let me obferve, that 
the foil of France.is, for the moft part, better than that of Eng. 
land. Under thefe yarious circumftances, for the averaze produce 
of the former, to.be fo.much inferior, is truly remarkable. But 
eighteen bufhels of wheat and rye, and miferable {pring corn, 
afford as high a rent in France, as twenty-four in Fngland, with 
the addition of our excellent fpring corn: this forms a ftriking 
contraft, and Jeads to the explanation of the difference. It arifes 
very much from the-poverty of the French tenantry ; for the po- 
litical inftitutions and {pirit of the government having, for along 
{cries of ages,. pended. ftrongly to deprefs the lower claffes, and 
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favour the higher ones, the farmers, in the greater part of France, 


are blendid with :the peafantry ; and, in point of wealth, are 
hardly fuperior to the common labourers ; thefe poor farmers are 
metayers, who find nothing towards ftocking a farm but labour 
and .implements.; and’ being exceedingly miferable, there is rarely 
a. fufficiency of the latcer, The lanlord is better able to provide 
live ftock ; but, engaged in a diffipated feene of life, probably at 
a diftance from the farm, and being poor, like country gentlemen 
jn many other parts of Europe, he ftocks the farm not one penny 
beyond the mott prefling necetfity : — from which fyftem a wretched 
produce muft unavoidably refult. That the tenantry thou!d gene- 
rally be poor, will not be thought ftrange, when the taxes laid 
mpon them are confidered ; their tailles and capitation are heavy 
in themfelves ; and the weight being increafed by being laid arb‘- 
trarily, profperity and good management are litt'e more than fig- 
nals for a higher affefiment. Under fuch a fyftem, a wealthy te- 
nantry, on arable land, can hardly arife. With thefe farmers, 
and this management, it is not much to be wondered at that the 
land yields no more than eighteen bufhels. Such a tenantry, con- 
tributing fo little beyond the labour of their hand’, are much more 
at the landlord’s mercy than would be the cafe of wealthier far- 
mers, who, poflefling a capital proper for their undertakings, are 
not content with a profit lefs than {ufficient to return them a due 
intereft for their money ;° and the confequence is, that the propri- 
etor cannot have fo high a rent as he has from metayers, who, 
pofiefiing nothing, are content merely to live. Thus, in the di- 
vifion of the grofs produce, the landlord in France gets half; but 
in England, in the fhape of rent only, from a fourth to a tenth; 
commonly from a fourth to a fixth, On fome lands he get: a 
third, but that is uncommon. Nothing can be fimpler than the 
principles upon which this is founded. The Englifh tenant muft 
not only be able to fupport himfelf and his family, bat mutt be 
paid for his capital alfo,—upon which the future produce of the 
farm depends, as much as on the Jand itfelf. 

« The importance of a country producing twenty-five buthels 
per acre inftead of eighteen, is prodigious ; but it is an idle de- 
ception to {peak of twenty-five, for the fuperiority of Englith 
fpring corn (barley and oats) is doubly greater than that of wheat 
and rye, and would juftify me in proportioning the corn produéts 
of England, in general, co: npa ared with thofe of France, as 
twenty-cigut to eighteen ; and I am well perfuaded, that fuch a 
ratio would be no exaggeration. ‘Ten millions of acres produce 
more corn than ft-een millions ; confequently a territory of one 
ager m age of acres more than equals another of one hun- 
dred and Afty millions. I: is from fuch faéts that we muft feek 
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for an explanation of the power of England, w! hich has venttred 
to meafure itfelf with that of a country fo mach more populous, 

extenfive, and more favoured by nature as France really is; and 
it is a leffon to all governments whatever, that if they eaale be 
powerful, they muft encourage the only real and permanent bafis 
of power, agricultare. By enlarging the quantity of the products 
of land ina nation, all thofe advantages flow which have been ate 
tributed to a great population, butwhiclr ought, with much more 
truth, to have been ened to a great coniumption ; ‘fince it is 
not the mere number of people, but their eafe and welfire; which 
conftitute national profperity. ‘The difference between the corn 
products of France and England is fo great, that it would juftify 
fome degree of furprife, how any political wiiter-could ever éx- 
prefs any degree of amazement, that a territory, naturally fo'in- 
confiderable as the Britith ifles, cn comparifon with France, thould 
ever become equally powerful ; yét this fentitnent, founded in 
mere ignorance, has been very common. With fuch an immenfe 
fuperiority in the produce of corn, the more obvious furprifé hhould 
have been, that the refources of England, compared with thofe 
of France, were not yet more decifive. But it is to be obfervedj 
that there are other articles-of culture to which recourfe muft bé 
had for an explanation : vines arean immenfe obje& in the culti« 
vation of the latter kingdom, and yield all the advantages, and 
even fuperior ones to thofe afforded by the affiduous culture of 
corn in England. Maizis alfo an article of great confequence in 
the French hufbandry; olives, filk, and lucerne are not to bé 
forgotten ; nor fhould we omit mentioning the fine paftures df 
Normandy, and every article of culture in the rich acquifitions of 
Flanders, ANace, and part of Artois, as well as on the banks of 
the Garonne, In all this extent, and it is not furall,- France pof@ 
feffes a hufbardry equal to our own ; and it is from Well feconding 
the fertility of nature in thefe diltricts, and from a proper atten- 
tion to the plants adapted to the foil, that there has arifen any 
equality in the refources of the two kingdoms ; for, withowt this, 
France, with all the ample advantages the otherwife derives from 
natare, would be but a petty power on comparifon with Great 
Britain. In order the better to underftand how the great difference 
of product between the French and Englith crops may affect the 
agriculture of the two kingdoms, it wiil be proper to obdferve, 
that the farmer in England will reap as mach from his courfe of 
crops, in which wheat and rye occur but feldom, as the F rench- 
man ean from his, in which they return often. 


An Englifh Courfe, A French Courfey 
1 Turnips, 1 Fallow, -— , 
2 Barley, 2 Wheat, « « 18 
CG. Rs N. Ar. (VI). Sept. 17928 & 3 Cloverg 
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3 Clover, 3 Barley, or oats, 

4 Wheat, - - 25 4 Fallow, 

gs Turnips, 5 Wheat, - - 18 

6 Barley, 6 Barley, or oats, 

7 Clover, 7 Fallow, 

8 Whear, - + 25 8 Wheat, - - 18 

g Tares, or beans, 9 Barley, or oats, 

yo Wheat, =. .- . 25 yo Fallow, 

yi: Turnips, rin as Wheat, << «@ 18 
7> 72 


¢ The Englifhman, in eleven years, gets three bufhels more of 
wheat than the Frenchman. He gets three crops of barley, tares, 
or beans, which produce nearly twice as many bufhels per acre, as 
what the three French crops of {pring corn produce. And he 
farther gets, at the fame time, three crops of turnips and two of 
clover, the turnips worth 40s, the acre, and the clover Gos, that 
is 12]. for both. What an enormous fuperiority ! More wheat ; 
2imoft double of the fpring corn; and above zos. per acre per 
annum in turnips and clover, But farther; the Englifhman’s 
land, by means of the manure arifing from the confumption of 
the turnips and clover is in a conftant {tate of improvement, while 
the Frenchman’s farm is ftationary. ‘Throw the whole into a cafh- 
account, and it will ftand thus :— 


Englith Syftem. - French Syftem. 
Le s. ad. Lee te he 
Wheat 75. bubhels, | Wheat 72 bahhels, 
atgs. - = 18 15 © atgs. = - 18 0 06 
Spring. corn three Spring corn three ' 
crops, at 32 bufh~ crops,at 20 bufh- | 
- els, 96 buthels, els, 60° bushels, 
at 2s.6d. - 12-0. © at 23,.6d..°...< 7 10 © 





Clover two crops, 600 it ‘ten 


5 25 10 9 
odes es 














Per acre perannum, z 6 4 





Per acre perannum, 3 6 10 





* In allowing the French fyftem to produce twenty buthels of 
fpring corn, while I affign thirty-two only to the Englith, I am 
confident that I-favour the former confiderably ; for I believe the 
Englith produce is the double of that of France: but ftating it as 
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above, here are the proportions of thirty-fix on an improving farm 
to twenty-five on a ftationary one; that is to fay, a country con- 
taining $2,600,000 acres produces as much as anothet, whofe area 
contains 119;000,c00, which are in the fame ratio as thirty-fix and 
twenty-five.’ 7 

Mr. Young’s diflike to [mall farms, which he has fo ably 
vindicated in his’ formet agricultural publications, receives 
additional fupport from what he obferved of their effects in - 
France; but, for this as well as many other articles of impor- 
tance, we miuft refer to the work before us.W e would parti« 
cularly recommend an excellent paper on what conffitutes the 
merit of a tax, contenting ourfelves with mentioning the ge- 
neral heads, viz. eqvality, facility of payment, encouragement of 
inauftry, eafe of collection, and difficulty of too great extenfion. 

We now hatten to chapter’xxii. on the revolution of Francé. 
This prefents a wide field of fpeculation, and Mr. Young 
feems to have trod it with care and fuccefs. His account of 
the grievances under which France eroaned is fo fat more full 
and complete than any we have vet icen, that the whole mafs 
of republican reprefentations made of them im this country 
are fenfelefs declamation, compared to what this chapter con 
tains. Our pamphleteers, in the abundance of their ignorance, 
have dwelt moftly on /ettres de cacher as the principal engine of 
defpotifm, without knowing that the evils arifing from them 
were reduced almoft to nothing from the acceflion of the pre- 
fent king, and never could affect the mafs of the people, who 
were not of confequence enough to excite jealoufy, or be the 
victims of court-intrigue. The abufes moft felt were thofe 
which attended the levying of the taxes, which, in general, were 
affefled upon the poor and needy, while the nobility and clergy, 
and almoft all who cou/d pay, were exempted—To this may be 
added, the inrolments for the militia—the corveés or police of 
the roads, which were annually the ruin of many hundreds of 
farmers—the game laws— : 


« P. 535. An Englifi reader will fcarcely underftand it without 
being told, that there were numerous edits for preferving the 
game which prohibited weeding and hoeing, left the young par- 
tridges fhould be difturbed ; fteeping feed, leit it fhould injure the 
‘game ; manuring with night foil, leit the flavour of the partridges 
fhould be injured by feeding on the corn fo produced; mowing 
hay, &c. before a certain time, fo late as to fpoil many crops ; and 
taking away the ftubble, which would deprive the birds of fhel- 
ter.’ 


The horrors of the feudal fyftem never perhaps exifted in’ 
any country fo much as in France—Mr. Young has givenad 
| E2 copious 
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copious lift of oppreflions under this fyftem, many of which 
he is obliged to exprefs in the French terms, there being none 
in. our language to exprefs them. Let one inftance ferve for 
all—/ilence de grenouilles—W hat, fays an Englifh reader, is this? 
Lhe filence of frogs! How can that pafs into a law, or how 
can frogs be filenced but by eating them? The peafantry in 
Bretagne, however, did know better. When the lady of the 
feigneur lay in, the people were obliged to deat the waters in 
marfhy diftri€ts, to keep the frogs filent, that /he might net be 
diflurbed! ‘This duty, a very oppreflive one, was commuted 
into a pecuniary fine!—Ex uno difce omnes.—Vhe principal 
rental of many eftates confilted in fervices and feudal tenures, 
by which the induftry of the people was almoit exterminated. 
The tithes have been a favourite topic for declamation by 
the amateurs of revolutions—Mr. Young does juftice to the 
French clergy on this head. Thefe were not exacted as in Eng- 
land, when taken in kind; no fuch thing as a tenth was known 
in France, according to his information: it was always a 
twelfth, or a thirtcenth, or even a twentieth of the produce. 
New articles of culture paid nothing; turnips, cabbages, clo- 
ver, chicoree, potatoes, &c. paid nothing. In many parts 
meadows were exempted, as were likewife filk-worms. Olives 
in fome places paid, in more they did not. No tax was impo- 
fed upon cows, wool, nor lambs, from the 12th to the a1ft. 
Thefe exemptions were, however, overbalanced by the mode 
of adminiftering juftice, which was partial and tyrannical be- 
yond any idea an Englifhman can form. 
_ With refpect to the effects of the revolution on the princi- 
pal interefts of the kingdom, Mr. Young thinks that the abo- 
ition of the feudal honours, power, and emoluments, have been 
highly prejudicial to numbers; and fo far as thefe were difting 
tyrannies, there is the Icfs to be regretted. But in revolutions 
men know not where to ftop. 


.€ The rents of lands, which are as legal under the new go- 
vernment as they were under the old, are no longer paid with 
regularity. I have been lately informed (Auguft. 1791) on au- 
thority not to be doubted, that affociations among tenantry, to a 
great amount and extent, have been formed, even. within fifty 
miles of Paris, for the non-payment of rent; faying in dire& 


. terms, we are ftrong enough to detain the rent, and you are not 


ftrong enough to detain the payment. In a country where fuch 
things are pofiible, property of every kind, it muft be allowed, 


_ is in a dubious fituation. Very evil confequences will refult from 


this ; arrears will accumulate too great for landlords to lofe, or 
‘for peafants to pay, who will not eafily be brought to relifh that 
order and legal government, which muft neceffarily fecure thefe 
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arrears to their right owners. In addition to all the reft, by thé 
new fyftem of taxation, there is laid a land-tax of 300 millions; 
or not to exceed 4s. in the pound ; but under the old government 
their vixgticmes did not amount to the feventh part of fuch an im- 
pott.’ ; 


To the lower clergy Mr. Young ftates that the revolution 
has been adyantageous, but deftructive of all the reft. He is, 
however, inclined to think more favourably of the general con- 
duct of the clergy than fome of our pamphlet-writers. 

To manufacturers, the revolution has been more pernicious 
than to any other clafs of people. The confumption of the 
national fabrics has funk, perhaps, three-fourths. ‘Thefe 
evils Mr. Young thinks (and who does not think with him ?) 
might have been avoided. They flowed from driving the no- 
bility out of the kingdom, and feizing, inftead of regulating, 
the whole regal authority. ‘Thefe violences deftroyed true li- 
berty, by placing too much of the executive power in the 
hands of the Parifians, and the populace of every town. 

The fmall proprietors of the kingdom muft. be. in the end 
benefited by the revolution ; but-its effects on agriculture ap- 
pears, to ourauthor, very doubtful. *£ I fee no benefits flows 
ing, particularly to agriculture (liberty applies equally to af 
claffes, and is not yet fufficiently eftablifhed for the protection 
of property) except the cafe of tythes; but I fee the rife of 
many evils; reftrictions and prohibitions on the trade of corti 
—a varying land-tax—and impeded inclofures, are mifchiefs 
on principle, that may have a generative faculty; and will 
prove infinite drawbacks from the profperity, which certain'y 
was attainable. It is to be hoped that the good fenfe of the 
ailembly will reverfe this fyftem by degrees; for if it is not 
teverfed, AGRICULTURE CANNOT FLOURISH.’ ; 

The fupplement to this chapter contains fome correfpondence 
relative to the affairs of France at the opening of the prefent 
year. 

“The objections we have offered to the form of Mr. Young’s 
Diary may be more readily admitted, when we acknowledge 
that the fecond part of the work is a treafure of valuable in- 
formation, no lefs interefting to this country than to France. 

No man has had greater opportunities of perceiving the ne- 
ceflity of a revolution in France than this induftrious author. 
His obfervatigns on that fubje& are not only judicious and con» 
vincing, but ufeful to all who would acquire a competent 
knowledge of the political ftate of that kingdom. Not being 
the dupe of democratical enthufiafm, he has been able to dif- 
tinguifh the good from the bad effeéts of the new form of go- 
vernment ; and in various parts of the work, he juftly cenfures 
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the violent meafures adopted by the national aflembly with the 
view of eftablifhing public freedom. We may add, :that. in 
his fentiments on the late events and regulations in France, he 
entirely coincides with the opinions whi¢h we have repeatedly 
fugeefted in our Review. 

This volume is illuftrated hy three maps; 1. Of the au- 
thor’s route—2. Of the foil of France, coloured—and, 3. Of 
the climate arid navigation of France. ‘Thefe are neatly and 
accurately executed, and contribute, in the eafieft manner, to 
the. right underftanding of the work, 





Remarks made in, q@ Tour from London to the Lakes of IV cft- 
smnor clang and Cumberland, in the Summer of 1791, originally 


publifucd i in the Whitchalt Evening Poft, and now reprinted 


quith Additions and Cor reétions. To which is annexcd, Sketch 
; ‘of the Police, Religi ion, Ar ts, and Agriculture of * France, made 


in.an Excurfion to Paris in 1785. w A. Valker, | Sus. 556 
Boards. Nicol. , 1792. | 


HIS werk has afforded us confiderable: entertainment. It 

is written im a ftyle feemingly without pretenfions, fome- 
times neglé€ted and imcorre&t, but which, appearing to flow 
inftantancous from the mind, imprefles very lively ideas of 
the objects deferibed. The author’s advertifement, prefixed, 
gives a juft delineation of the nature of his production. 


- 


«It is generally fuppofed, that remarks written on the fpot mutt 
proceed more warm from the heart, and more clear from the head, 
than thofe digefted in the clofee from notes. JT think with Rouf, 
feav, that there is but one w ay cf travelling more pleafant thaa 
ziding on horfeback,. and that is on foot; iy then } can turn to 
the right and to the lef:—-I can itop at eyery point of view, and 
examine every thing that firlkes me— Lie down on the top of an 
hill, and paint the lancicape with my pen—-Coaft along the fide 
of ariver, or cool myfeif in the fhade of an hanging wood :—] 
enier grottos and qu itiesy and examine their firata =the fields 
revive my ailection for agric culture ; ang the rocks and mountains 
afford me fofils.—Am I overtaken by a fhower? I explore the 


cottage, and defcant on the various conditions of mankind: I fe 


there that happinefs has litsle to do with human fyitems;—that the 

felic IL es of the human race wag an object of too much 1 importance 
in the eyes of our benevolent Creator to be left to the caprice of 
-fituation ;—that cugom and habit put the poor upon a level ;— 
-that weak pleafures Recuink ftronger by cuitom, while volliptuous 
‘pleafures lofe ground by fatiety ;—and that the goods of fortune 
ware Not unequally di, tributed, the opulent only pofizfing what 
others enjoy, 
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« This is my mode of travelling and refle&ting :—a ftone is» my 
aefk—Nature is the boak I copy—a little red book and a two- 
penny inkhorn:the apparatus. What I feel I write, nor can I 
think of revifion or correction. 

< Such, oh reader! is the trifle thou art about to read—a works 
I promife thee not to build a reputation upon.’ 


After this modeft Introdu€tion it would be uncandid to poin® 
out faults ; and, indeed, we have perufed the book as we 
would do the private letters of a friend, with pleafure, and 
not with the fpirit of criticifm. 

In the firft letter Mr. Walker makes the following curious 
obfervation. 


‘ The power of vegetable life, I know, is prodigious, as I have 
known the fide of a houie damaged by the root of a tree ; andthe 
efforts which vegetables will make for a fubfiftence is almoit equal 
to the fagacity of animals, A ftriking inftance of this I faw in a 
wood near the beautiful feat of fir John Dathwood,. at. Weft Wy. 
combe. Here the road was cut fo deep, that the roots of the: 
trees ituck through the overhanging foil into the airon each fide 
of theroad. Trees left in fuch dittrefing circumftances had need 
of every effort: accordingly, : the roots had thot out long fibres to. 
catch the foil below, and numbers had been fuccefsful. This I 
call the inflin& of plants; and the manne in which senarils will 
lean towards a fupport——the manner in which fowers tura thems 
felves towards the fun, and fhut themfelves from the rain—the 
manner in which:dranches. fhoot: towards the open. fide! of a wood, 
and many other circumitances, prove indifputably that there is an 
inftinét in vegetables.’ 1 


We are rather inclined to argue againft this felf-taught phi- 
lofopher on this fubje&t, and mutt denominate what he terms 
inftinct a mere quality, or propenfity; or rather an effect of 
light and of air upon plants, which are rather to be confidered 
as patients than as agents. 

In vifiting Oxford our author makes the following remarks 
on the ftate of the arts in that univerfity. 


« T cannot pafs through Oxford without a few remarks upon the 
progrefs of the arts in this ancient univerfity, The feulpture of 
the older colleges exhibits the grofs tafte of our anceftorsin both 3 
clumfy and a ludicrous light. The ftatues are mifhapenh—the 
altos coarfe and ill-defined—and the grimaces ludicrous, obfcene, 
and void of fancy!) About the reign of the firft James, a glimpfe 
had been obtained of Grecian archite&ture, and it is curious te 
obferve how it began to interweave itfelf with the tafte of that pe- 
ros as many of the tall gate-ways of the colleges prove ; where, 
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in imitation of what had been feen at- Rome, the Doric fuftains 


the boitom ftory, then follows the Jonic, next the Corinthian,. 


and lait or uppermoit the Compofite ; and yet thefe are interlarded 
with Gothic or more rude ornaments, and make a mouey medley 
of all kinds of archite@ure, particalarly at Chri Church, where 
the venerable and the fplendid are contrafted in the antique facade 
and the new fquare called Peckwater. At laft, hemavan.” the 
Grecian has prevailed, and many moft elegant fpecimens are to 
be feen in Oxford. This moft not be confidered as univerfal. 
Many judicions conformities are made, and are now making, to 


the genius of the Gothic buildings 1 in their repairs or additions ; 


fome of thefe (of artificial ftone) exceed the laboured originals, 

‘ Painting has alfo ftept forward by gradations very ffthilar. 
The {tiff broad-fhoalder patriots of ‘the fifteenth century—the be- 
gendary incidents that impudently aflumed the name of biftory in 
that period,: have gradually given way to gna fenfe and nature 
and inftead of diflorred figures covered with glaring: colours in hein 
windows, we fee a Nativity, by. Jervais, eq -— (perhaps fuperior 
jn effect) to any on canvas. 
 € Moafic has ffill made further ftrides savant ieebeition, Vul- 
gar annual fongs. were once confidered as almoft a. part of the in- 
ftitution. 7 Handel's portrait is'‘now to be feen among the fages of 
the Bodleian repofitcry, and his mufic is enjoyed, well underiiood, 
and even \pesformed : by thoufands of. the: univerfity! Can; any 
thing exhibit the improved ‘taftein that divine {cience fo juftly, ag 
the degree yatt given to the medeft Haydn by the univerfity — 
This muficalShakipeare, this mufical Draweanfirs: who can equal 
the ftrains: ofa! cherub,’ and enchant in all: the gradations between 
thofe and a bailad—a genius whole verfatility comprehends ail the 
powers of harmony ! and all the energy, pathos, and paflian, of 
melody '—who can {tun with ynonder, or warble ‘with a bird !— 
For the honour of, the univer! fity be it known, ‘that this honour 
was conferred Without form of examination, “and indeed fuch 
tranfcendent merit deferved the ‘Viberal compliment i in the way it 
was conferred.’ ,, | 


7 + 


From Oxford I Mr. Wa alkeh proceeds to Biedhivizn, wed from 
thence to, LitchSeld, &e. In ipeaking of Caton in Lancathire, 
where there are many cotton-mills, our author prefents a re= 
qnark worthy of g great attention, . 


§ Whether thus crowding a number of poor children together 
in ‘rooms where the floa ung fibres of cotton make a fog ont muft 
be inha ed at every breat bi; and where the-ratile af machines is 
only broken by obicenity and oaths, can contrioute to the health 
or morality of fuch numbers of the future community, is an ob- 
ject, I think, not unworthy of legiflative enquiry. Jt is not un- 
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likely. this. mode of getting rid of children troublefome to a parith, 
may counteract the good effets of Sunday Schools, and pernly, 
deluge us again with i ignorance and barbarifm.’ 


. Asa fpecimen of the talent in defcription, difplayed 4 in 
thefe igkceves we fhall feleét the following: paragraph, 


« By the fide of Efted. Lake. we approach the end of the moun- 
tain called Furnefs Fell, which feparates this Jake from that of 
Windermere.—The crofling of this mountain is truly Alpine— 
fieep, rocky, and cut throagh ftone precipices, whofe bottom is 
wathed by the Lake; fo that this approach to the lake’ of* Win- 
dermere terrifies while the view enchants! Inftead, therefore, of 
going (asthe road direéts) to the Ferry, we were inftrudted to 
creep along the fide of the precipice near a mile, and. a'few'roods 
above the verge of the lake, and all at once to turn round aid 
yiew the landicape. The fun was almoft fetting, his difk was hid 
from us by the mountain, fo that his rays_illumined the lake, its 
iflands, and the oppofite landfcape, without being feen himfelf, 
Had the beft produdions of Claud or Salvator been before us, they 
mutt have remained difregarded! No pencil ever’ gave fuch tints 
—no fancy ever threw together fach:an aflemblage of the fublime 
and beautiful! Chriftian’s Jfland feemed:under our. ifeet—<the 
other iflands like. floating woods—the lake itfelf,-a mirror unruf- 
fled by a breath of wind,. doubled its cultivated margin, and the 
woocs and mountains, that fand as centinelsiover ithe feats and 
villages that fhelter.in the vallies.. Thefe vales open radiantly, to 
our view, exhibiting a foaming river in the bottom, with fields 
and houfes on each “fide—higher up was the woody region—and 
above all fteep and ftupendous mountains ! 4 


In a different province the following obfervations are curi- 
ous and interefting. 


“I could once have traced the exaét extent of the various dia- 
lefts of England, and had them coloured in a map. I traced the 
limits of the Saxon burr (or what is called the Newcaftle burr) 
from Haddington in Scotland to Chefter-le-Street in the cougty of 
Durham, and made its weftern boundary the mountains that divide 
Northumberland from Cumberland. This fingular croak is proe 
duced by pronouncing the ¢ with the middle of the tongue inftead 
of the tip. 

- “¢ Jn Weftmoreland there were whole vallies of Danes, all re- 
lations, and known, when they could get out of their native hole 
lows, by their red heads, and their language being like the -baa- 
ing of theep. The Scots having poffefled, and mixed with the 
people of this country, have left the broad co and hoo inftead, of 
gow and sow, which effeGually diftinguifhes them from their 
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neighbours in Lancafhire, whofe how and now is more liquid than 
inthe South. I would call this the Mercian dialeét, as it reached, 
without much variation, from thé north of Lancafhire, through 
Chethire, ‘Shropfhire, Staffordthire, and. Worcefterfhire; -or, if 
you will, the whole extent of the kingdom of Mercia. Dialeéis 
more fouth and eaft have run too much into one another to adinit 
of definition ; . and ere ong that will” be the cafe with the whole 
Kingdom.’ ; 


The. adcountunt. ve rantran of: Ings Chapel, near Kendal, 
P- 1095 is particulasly pleafing; but we muit not enlarge fure 
ther-ea: this: Tours.i ; 

‘In paifing to.the travelling-remarks written on an aati 
to Pargs.in: 17$5,°we firit tind fome obfervations on the ex- 
penfive chargesof the inns at Brighthelmftone, and on the 
numerous toythops.in the place, indicating the diipofition of 
mot of its vifitors. . Dieppe is deferibed as a mean town, full 
of the uglieft women im the world; itis, however,. uniformly 
built, and our author. gives 2 fketch of one of the linaitns' ; but 
the nature of» the ground- {tory we cannot comprehend from 
the wooden print.’.-Rouen forms a. {trong contraft, being a 
city of ,an¢ient and, magnificent appearance : it is very popu- 
Jous 3. the fhops, meee down to the level of the ftreet; and 
the articles.-whith are there fold feem, in general, to be{jma- 
nufa¢tuicdin them.alfo. .. - 


‘The people of the lower order alfo drefs like thofe of Dieppe ; 
the’ Women appearing when they walk as if their waifts were a fort 
of hinge,~by which thejr upper and lower parts were connected ; 
for one part is turning one way, when the: other is turning an- 
other.—- Their petticoats are. alittle longer than at Dieppe — and 
fome heads have feathers, and dreffed as in London, though:their 
drefs be of linfey. or coarfe woollen,-with ftamped cotton cloaks 
of various cofours, and wooden fhoes or flippers.—I have not feen 
2 wontan with a hat or bonnet fince I landed ;—they ride to mar- 
ket with only a cap on, and travel both on foot and horfeback in 
the fame way. The lawyers neither wear bags, nor club their 
hair ; but wear it fmoothed down th back, ending i in a fmall curl 
near the rump. 

¢ Common mén wear red or white caps of woollen like a night- 
cap-——very few hats. A man puts his legs into a jack-boot with 
his fhoes and ftockings on, each boot being as thick nearly as my 
body, and weighing about fixteen or eighteen pounds, 

« There are always two beds in a room, as I hear a Frenchman 
and his wife feldom fleep i in the fame bed, ~ 

‘ The floors are all hexagonal bricks, their joinings filled with 

powder, which no fweeping can difplace ; for wafhing of rooms is 
‘a luxury which the French feem not to have found out. . 
«Tha 
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« The windows here, as at Dieppe, are all cafements, opening 
in the middle from top to bottom.’ 


"Mr. Walker arrives at Paris, ‘and is prefent at that m 
ficent ceremony, the celebration of high-mafs in the catheleil 
of Natre Dame. 


‘ The archbifhop’s drefs was a moft rich cope over other gare 
ments of great beauty: on.his head a mitre of gold, in his hands 
a crofier, and a fuperbcrofs was cartied before him. ‘The firt 
procefion was from the ‘choir into the body of the church: -firft, 
fix boys'in white, with bare and fhaven heads; then about twenty 
canons of the church in copes, and fur cloaks on their arms; next 
forty or fifty priefts of different orders in rich dreffes; after whonr 
came the archbifhop, preceded by the crofs and crofier, and his 
train borne by a fecular.—Maufic of deep voices (like the baa’ing, 
of a large calf) accompanied by ferpents, folemnifed this cere< 
mony; and on the,return of the proceffion into the choir, the 
archbifhop bleffed the people all the way.’ The archbifhop then 
took his’ feat: and mufic of various kinds took place with voices, 
violohcellos, baffoons, &c. fome very fine, and.more indifferent. 
‘This was at intervals relieved by an harpfichord leffon on the or- 
gan, which was to the ear, what a fool’s cap clapt on the bifhop’s 
mitre- would have appeared to the eye! After fome time mafs 
began by the archbifhop, who indeed performed it with great fo- 
lemnity, apparent devotion, and with great eifect-on a moft nu- 
merous congregation.’ 


Our traveller found at Paris a huge {team-engine, on Bolton 
and Watts’ conftruction, to raife water from the Seine, and 
difufe it over the city. Another is conftructing in the fame 
building ; and fo much has the value of this undertaking in- 
creafed, that the original fhares, which were about twenty- 
five pounds fterling, had arifen to an hundred and twenty 
younds. The king encouraged manufactures with a muni- 
Reerite truly royal. He gave 70,0001. fterling to two Mans 
cheiter adventurers, to erect a cotton fpinning machine at 
Paffey: and Mr. Walker mentions other inftances. 

‘The following obtervations on French cookery are fenfible 
and appofite. 


‘ We ftaid out in the Champs Elyfées till dark, but no dows 
or damps attacked us; and I underftand fuch phenomena feldom 
dohere. Hence, I fuppofe, the want of grafs on this part of the 
continent; and of courfe the dwarfih horfes, cows, fheep, &c. 
for cattle here are no more to be compared to ours than an afs is 
to a.horfe. Beef and mutton decorate a butcher’s- fhop in Paris 
fomething like what we fee the branches of trees in England in the 
neighbour- 
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neighbourhood of a dcg-kennel! We lavye-had a leg of “mutton 
on oor table which John Bull would almot miflalse for the leg’ of 
aNorfolk ‘Turkey... Yet the wife people ofthis country do not 
fend the nutritive part of their animal food up the chimney, as 
wedo.—No; they arreftit in ftewpans, and vegetable mucilsge, 
and make more real nutrition of a chop than we do of a joint !— 
Tadmire the economy cf théir cookery :—’tis wife !—'tis frugal! 
and however extravagance may laugh att, it is one of thofe po- 
litical means: by which foreigners’ aré tempted to vifit and foend 
money in their-country ; —for if by the due management of a few 
trufiles amd morels, the due mixture of animal ‘and vegetable juices 
with the feafoaing of Indian aromatics, difhes can be made as nu- 
tritive as well as more palatable and more cheap than in other 
countries, L take upon me to fay itis a feather in the cap of wif- 
dom ; and we ought not to turn up our nofes, and expofe the folly 
wat our prejudices ! 


“Mr. Walker vilits Verfailles, St. Cloud, Chantilly, &c. and 
in no traveller haye we found more lively defcriptions, or 
wore judicious remarks. Our author alw ays thinks for him- 
felf, and generally thinks weil. 

“We fhall ‘clofe our account of this agreeable work with ex- 
tracting the following obfervations, which are eminently juft 


and fenfible. 


‘ Philofophical reafons may, I.ahink, be drawn from human 
nature how this moniftrous hierarchy has rofe to its prefent enore 
mity in Roman Catholic countries; but I have neither time nor 
inclination to wafte pret. 8 & fubjed which will neither reform 
the délinguents, nor relieve thofe that are oppreded by them, 
Cuftom and habit reconcile human. nature to all | cppditions 5 and 
human happinels i is wilely placed, beyond the grafp of human fyf- 
tems. To make the multitude the fi aves of the few, isthe dege- 
neéracy into which all inftitutions, civil and religions, webs 
fall ; but habit fo. {BE Phe our ideas to our condition, that in 
tine we are apt to blefs the very rod by which we are beaten; 
and I am convinced that no reformation in either church or ftate 
can take place in this country but by the enlightening fpirit of 
philofophy ad enguiry 5 ;—fpirtts which are gone for th in this 
country, and may in time produce fomething. 

« Companies and affociations are dangerous to a government de-= 
generated from its proper end, viz. the good of the people. Men 
moulded into what fuch a government would deem good fubjetts, 
muit live wich their neighbours in outward friendfip and inward 
jealoufy. Itis the bufinets of fech a ftate to make one man a fpy 
upon another—to annihilate thofe romantic ties of difinterefted 
friendfhip which was formerly fo liable to make men att in bodies. 
Jnfurreftion can never take place where men dare not truft one 
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another. Even thieves and murderers are tempted to betray their 
affociates; and informers are fecretly rewarded.—Thus can the 
Jaws execute themfelves ; and though the moral principles of the 
people are deftroyed by it, the Baitile, gibbets, a cartwheel, wild 
horfes, and abfolution, become a itate balance on the creditors 
fide of the account. 

‘ The kindly overflowings and tender emanations of the heart 
fafhion has made ridiculous, and in their place has fubftituted a 
mechanic politenefs. It is a court jeit, when the cool impoftor 
triumphs over unfufpeing openneds of heart; by which means a 
repulfion keeps every fubject alunder, and cruthes refiftance to 
court mandates in the embrio. The people therefore in Paris de 
not meet together to mingle the feelings of uninitru@ed hearts, 
to reciprocate the happinefs or mifery of a neighbour—to lend 
and receive the mild offices of good-will 2nd good-nature—No 5 
they meet to practife the attitudes taught them by the dancing- 
mafter,—to utter the mechanic routine of compliment and fean- 
dal—the bon mot of the day—and to enquire with warmth afcer 
thofe for whom they have neither friendfhip nor cordiality. 

« Converfation thus modelled becomes a profeffion—a calfing’s 
—no one dares to flep out of its rules sand thus are the people 
taught to talk as well as to act in battalia.—The lie of the day 
gently wards off perfonality— matter of fat—local enquiry—and 
parries the prying eye that would peep behind the curtain of a 
man’s referve.—-Every one feems to value himfeif upon his cle- 
vernefs in keeping up a converfation in which neither informa- 
tion, advantage, wit, nor reciprocity are objects. To talk for 
an hour together with great warmth, pomp, and plaufibility, 
about nothing—and to expatiate on twenty different fubject in the 
fame minute !—this oblivious difperfion of mind feems to be che~ 
rifhed by arbitrary potentates, becaufe it difqualifies their fub- 
jects from thinking to any effect on flate matters.’ 


There is a furreptitious edition of the former part of this 


volume, under the title of a Tour from London tothe Lakes, 
&c. by a Gentleman. 





LAAccount of the Expences incurred by the Solicitors employed by the 
Heoufe of Commons, in the Impeachment againf? Warren Haji- 
ings, E/q. with Observations. 8vo 35. fewed. Debrett. 1792. 


HIS is far from being, an uninftruCtive pamphlet, and it 

is proper that the public fhould be enabled to form fome 

idea of the charge of this extraordinary trial. The preface 
begins thus: 


© The following accounts are given to the public, as.q great 
¢uriolity. 
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curiofity. The editor has added certain explanatory notes. They 
do not contain all the charges incurred by the nation. In addi- 
tion, there is the expence of building, and keeping the {caffolding 
in repair for fo many years in Wefiminfter Hall ; the gratuity to 
heralds ; the expence of printing, of clerks, and of meffengers. 
Under ail thefe heads, and including the following accounts, par 
Hiament has voted about fifty-two thoufand pounds, and moft, pro- 
bably eight thoufand more may be neceffary entirely to clofe the 
trial. The minifier of England has unequivocally g given to Mr. 
Haftings, the credit of having preferved the soieuie empire to 
Great Britain in the laft war. In that fame war, we loft a great 
empire in tne weit. The annual expences of the great empire 
which we have loft, are not, as we are informed from tolerable 
authority, above one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds, under 
its new conititation. Under our old confitution, we willingly 
pay half that fum, to bring a man to juftice, who has preferved, 
what the India miniiter has emphatically called the trighe/f jewel 
in the Britifh crown ; a molt fingular and curious circumitance, and 
well worthy the attention of the philofopher, the moralift, and 
the hiitorian.’ 


The editor proceeds to mention that, of the twenty articles 
of impeachment voted by parliament, thirteen were never 
read by the members; and that feven articles vere voted for 
in the lump, the minifter joining in the vote, though the ar- 
ticles were contrary to his own fentiments in very material 
parts, even after he had folemnly, publicly, aud eloquently, 
delivered thofe fentiments. When the public, fays he, began 
to confider thefe circumflances, faw all India united in favout 
of Mr. Haftings, and that the king’s India minifters had not, 
in one fingle inftance, afforded redrefs to thofe ftated in the 
articles to have been oppreffed, or ill-treated by Mr. Haftings, 
it is no wonder that a change of opinicn followed. 

An introduction fucceeds, in which the editor adduces 
many. heavy charges again{t the manager of this trial, for wan- 
tonly increafing the expence, by retaining fupernumeraty 


counfel, particularly Mr. Burke, brother to the orator, and by 
other means. ‘The progrefs of the trial is thus {tated. 


© In the firft year, 1788, the court fat thirty-five days, and al- 
though thirteen of thefe days were confumed in {peeches, yet the 
court went completely through the two great and important arti. 
cles, Benares and the Begums ; involving in them, alfo, much of 


the evidence upon a third article, the Prefents ; and the court ac~- 


tually fat longer in that one year, than they did in the three fol- 
lowing years. 


*- In the next year [1789], the court went through one half of 
one 
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one article only ; and though it nominally fat eighteen days, the 
lerds were fent eleven times to their own houfe, to determine upon. 
the admiflibility of evidence, fo that in point of fact, there was 
not fo much real bufinefs done in the whole of the fecond year, as 
in two days of the firft. 

‘ In the third year [17g0], the court fat feventeen days, and 
finifhed the other half of the article of prefents, 

© In the fourth year [1791], the court fat five days only, and 
clofed the profecution with the article of contraéts.’ 


_ Of the delay in the prefent year we need not remind our 
readers. 

The firf item in the account is § 1787, March. Attend- 
ance on feveral members engaged in the preparing the ar- 
ticles of impeachment, and receiving inftru€tions to retain 
counfel for the profecution, 1]. 1s.’ On this the editor gives 
the following note. 


‘ The firft item in this bill eftablifhes a moft melancholy truth : 
that Mr. Burkeand Mr. Pitt, having agreed that they would vote 
to impeach Mr. Haftings, the opinion of the houfe of commons, 
was fuppofed to follow, as a mere matter of courfe. We find by 
this item, that a felf appointed folicitor, retained for the nation 
five lawyers, to advife in conducting an impeachment, almof two 
months before that impeachment was voted. On the 3d of Apzil, 
and not before, the houfe voted, that there was ground to impeach 
Mr. Haftings on fix charges, and they appointed a committee of 
twenty, members, to frame the matter in the fix charges into arti« 
cles. On the oth of May the houfe determined, that thefe arti- 
cles fhould be read, by one hundred and feventy-feven againt 
ninety-one, being a majority of eighty-fix votes. Yet fo little 
had reafon, argument, or the deliberation of parliament, to do 
in the decifion, between the months of March and May, in the 
opinion of Mr. Burke and his folicitor, that without any confent 
obtained from parliament, they ventured to retain counfel. 

« On the 10th of May, the houfe appointed Mr, Wallis and 
Troward, folicitors for the profecution, and they continued thofe 
counfel whom they had retained in March. After a fair ftatement 
of thefe facis, it becomes ridiculous to talk of the authority of 
parliament.’ 


On the firft account, which extends only to the 1 rth day 
of May, 1788, and amounts to 85651. 14s. 10d. the editor 
makes the following remarks. 


* We have now totally finifhed the firt account prefented to 
parliament. As it includes all the great fervices, it might natu- 
rally have been expected, that the remaining expences would haye 
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been too inconfiderable to attract public notice ; but, on the con- 
trary, it appears, that much ingenuity has been exerted, in order 
to wafte the public money. We do not charge the managers with 
this profligate expenditure, becaufe every man knows that the 
fame deftructive principle of confidence which Mr. Fox fo much 
deplores, when given by parliament to Mr. Pitt, rans through 
every branch of -public fervice, in this country. When Mr. 
Burke, fome years ago, took upon himfelf'to reftoré two men to 
office, who had been difmiffed by his predeceffors on very well 
grounded fufpicion of corruption, all his friends fupported him 
from confidence, direQly againit their own private opinions, for 
no man ever yet ventured to juftify the ad. 

¢ The writer will give his reafons for declaring his belief, that 
the fervices charged in this fecond account, were ordered by Mr. 
Burke, and by him alone. 

* Becaufe the managers told the treafury, that 34951. as they 
found upon a ftrict enquiry, had been expended in preparing the 
articles of impeachment, ‘* and in arranging and applying the 
evidence, relative not to the charges (Benares and the Begum) in 
which we have proceeded, but to moit of thofe which have not 
yet been opened.” 

« Now it appears, as our readers will fee by this fecond account, 
that Mr. Troward has been ordered by fome perfon to do his 
work over and over again, and to felect an infinite quantity of 
matter, totally and entirely ufelefs, 

‘ One part of his work is of that nature, that it entails an in- 
delible difgrace on parliament, and places the lafl houfe of com- 
mons more in the light of a Spanifh inquifition, than a liberal af- 
fembly. But we are fenfible that the name and the authority of 
that houfe, have been moft grofsly abufed. 

‘ Inthe firft year of the trial Mr. Burke introduced the well 
known ftory of Deby Sing, He was preffed and goaded to bring 
it forward in the form of a charge. ‘This he would not do; yee 
in this fecond bill there is a very confiderable charge for collecting 
all the papers relative to Deby Sing. This is a moft fcandalous 
impofition upon the houfe, and the public. The plain and ob- 
vious mode of proceeding was for Mr. Burke to prefent a new 
Charge. It would then be in the difcretion of the houfe, to vote 
itor not. If they had rejected it, there was at once an end of 
the bufinefs. If they had voted it, then Mr. Burke might have 
brought i it forth with the whole itrength of the houfe of commons; 
put as it ftands, parliament has been grofsly infulted, and the 
public money fquandered, in colleéting materials, in proof of a 
‘matter which never was made a ground of charge in parliament. 
‘This was repeated a hundred times almoft, both in and out of 
‘parliament, while the fubject was depending , and the lords, with- 
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wut the hefitation of an inftant, rejected every thing which was 
offered, that had the flighteft relation to Deby Sing,’ 


Several of the articles in the other accounts are not a little 
extraordinary, in regard te ufelefs or expenditure: but we thal 
point out two, p. 88, for another reafon. ‘ Copy, argument 
for motion to amendment, intended to be fuggefted to fome 
of the peers, 1]. 1s. Attending Mr. Burke therewith, 13s. 
4d.2. We could not have conceived that the routine of parlia~ 
ment had been carried fo far. The following note,. p. 97, 
deferves particular attention. 


« Our readers are defired to obferve, that this molt extravagané 
charge of 76521. 155. 6d. has been incurred in going through one 
half of one article only, namely, prefents faid to have been res 
ceived from Nundcomar, and the Begum; in 1772, which, on 
Mr. Pitt’s principles, ought not to have been matter of charge at 
all. In faé, the whole year was confumed by the lords marching 
to and from Weflminfer-hall, and determining upon the admiffi- 
bility of evidence. Had Mr. Burke been correét in his ftatement 
to the treafury, or admitting he was correét, had he been content- 
ed with the firft arrangement of evidencé, much money, much 
credit, and much time had been faved.’ 


The amount of the whole accounts of the folicitors, to March 
8, 19792, is 36,9601. as. gd.” 





Letters from France: containing many new Anecdotes relative to 
the French Revolution, and the prefent State of French Man- 
ners. By Helen Maria Williams. Vol. HI. 12m0 35 
fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


"THE patriots of France have adopted néw and powerful 
meafures, for adding to the number of converts in this 
kingdom. We fee/ that we can refift the torrent of Mr. Mac- 
intofh’s eloquence, the calm perfuafive arguments of Mr. 
Flower, and the majeftic energy of M. Rabaut St. Etienne, 
more firmly than the feduCtive infinuations of mifs Williams. 
We formerly endeavoured to convert her, by what we thought 
the moft powerful of arguments, the danger of her leading a life 
of celibacy, if fhe continued fo furious a democrat. But our’ 
arguments, we find, were vain; and as fhe is probably now 
in France, fhe may have found that democratic principles are 
not always impediments to the gratification of the focial prin- 
ciple, in the moft tender connetions. We may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to hint, that democracy is not equaily fafhionable in this 
kingdom; and, if fhe return without fixing her heart ona French 
lover, fhe is ftill in alittle danger. But we muft turn to the 
book, and fteel our hearts againft the pleafing infinuations of 
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the fair author: we muft guard againft this enchanted grove, 
and not be led away captives in fetters of rofes. 

Perhaps we may raife afmile, when we obferve, that an at- 
tentive reader can form a better opinion of the ftate of France 
than a tranfient vifitor. Itis a remark, however, that has oc- 
curred to us, on converfing with numerous travellers, who 
have been in France, and comparing the different accounts. 
Even the fuppofed errors of new{papers will inftru& us. § You 
have often heard of riots in France, fays one; but they are 
wholly the fabrication of your own periodical writers. I was 
in France three months, and faw not the leaft tendency to an 
infurrection.’ Chis is probably true; for, in this interval, 
there are many towns in France, there are even different quar- 
ters of Paris, which have been wholly peaceable: as well may 
an inhabitant of Kent deny the exiftence of the riots in Bir- 
mingham, becaufe his own neighbourhood was at peace. 
Newfpapers, in general, concenter the tranfactions of a whole 
kingdom into a focus: they regifter the remarkable events, 
without noticing thofe places where no fingular occurrence 
has happened. If every week then affords an inftance of riot 
in fome town, it will fill the mind with ideas of turbulence and 
infurrection, while a traveller fcarcely hears or attends but to 
what occurs within his own circle. So that, on the other’ 
hand, no proper idea can be formed of the ftate of a kingdom 
from thefe journals, without adverting to the extent of the 
kingdom, and the little influence of thefe partial difturbances 
on the whole: to which may be added, that accounts tranf{- 
mitted in the heat of the moment are always exaggerated, be- 
caufe they are dictated while the refentment is warm, and 
while fear adds imaginary evils to the real ones. 

Thefe reflexions are not wholly inapplicable to mifs Wil- 
liams’ reprefentations. She fees the tranfaCtions of the com- 
mon people, who are necefiarily and with reafon enthufiafts in 
favour of the revolution. ‘They have efcaped from oppreflion 
and from taxes: they have recovered their liberty and fecured 
the enjoyment of their property. In the higher ranks fhe has 
feen thofe who are partial to the change, thofe who have been 
relieved from diftrefs in confequence of it, and thofe who 
hope much from the new arrangement. This accounts in a 
.great meafure for the favourable reprefentations; nor are we 
difpofed to deny, we in reality believe, that the nation in ge- 
neral have gained much, though they have paid more dearly 
for their acquifitions than they ought to have done; and from 
the mifconduét of their new governors are likely to fuffer ftill 
more in purfuit of their new idol. 

Mifs Williams tells us very early that ‘ fhe has ftrongly caught 
the contagion of French patriotifm.’—The French liberty, the 
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tells us, appears to be the deliberate, the noble, the auguft, 
choice of reafon.’ 


¢ The French, in forming their new conftitution, have made 
an experiment in politics, and why fhould they be cenfured for fo 
doing? While philofophy teaches the general utility of experi- 
mental fcience, who will be bold enough to affert, that the fcience 
of government alone has. attained perfection, and is incapable of 
improvemnt ? Who will fay to the human underftanding, on this 
one point only, thus far fhalt thou go, and no farther? If the 
progreffion of reafon in the art of government 1s forbidden, how 
miferable are the profpeéts of the human race! for {mall indeed 
is the portion of political happineis hitherto obtained by man- 
kind. . 

« But why do attempt to jultify the condu& of the French, 
when you know we have all heard that they have been guilty of 
the moft fatal errors? ‘They have fhewr fome diipofition to re- 
form the papal hierarchy, and to feparate the artificial {p!endor of 
church eftablifhments from the pure beams of that light which 
cometh from above, ‘They have invaded the grand monuments of 
the dead, and thrown open the melancholy tombs of the living. 
They have led beauty from the folitary cell, where its charms 
might have bloomed in fecurity, and have expofed thofe dangerous 
attractions to the love and admiration of fociety. They have 
drawn forth coins and medals, paintings and flatues, from thofe 
venerable repofitories where they had Jong laid buried with their 
paft poffeffors. Their facrilegious hands have diiturbed the learned 
duft of libraries ftored with theological controveriies, and which 
difplayed perhaps the weaknels, as well as the ftrength of the hu- 
man mind: and, inftead of employing the mafon, and the car- 
penter, in repairing the ravages of time on Gothic edifices, they 
have erected obelifks to a pagan divinity, not to be found ia the 
monkifh calendar, and degraded at Rome ever fince the days of 
the ancient republic. But let us tura from the enumeration of 
their tranfgreffions againft that code of refpectable prejudices, 
ftamped with the authority of paft ages, and which in the opinion 
of fome people ought to be deemed no lefs irreverfible than the de- 
¢rees of the Medes and Perfians.’ 


Every thing French is pleafing. Even an old jeft, which 
we have ourfelves heard from the jack-pudding of an itinerant 
quack, is celebrated as the fuperior wit of the French haile- 
quin. ‘Iam juft married, fir, fays Andrew, to lady Eliza- 
beth’—* How, fir! faid the mafter, your’ ‘ Yes;— it is more 
than half concluded: I and my friends are agreed ;. we want 
only the confent of the lady and her friends.’.—Mr. Garat’s 
lectures on the Roman Hiftory draw from mits Williams’ ‘ eyes 
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tears of delight and admiration.’ M. Bitaube’s tranflation of 
Homer is commended on the authority of the late king of 
Pruffia, who ufed to fay, ‘that it taught him to te the 
old bard, for whom before he had felt little veneration.’ —But 
alas! the great Frederic knew not a word of the original. In 
fhort, every thing and every perfon in France is delightful, 
great, clegant, and charming.—5weet enthufiafm, why fhould 
we check thy ardour, why tinge thy glowing colours with the 
fombre tint of philofophical inveftigation ? Let us look again 
at the charming picture; and, if it cheers the lonely hours, 
of one haplefs, folitary nena go" it is fo much taken from the 
pain, the languor, the ennui of life. 

Though we find that the journalifts ef the day have freely 
copied snifs Williams’ anecdotes, without noticing to whom 
they were indebted, we may be allowed to cull a few flowers 
to adorn our own parterre. This pleafing volume will 
not lofe many of its attractions, and we fhall chiefly felect 
thofe traits which are defcriptive of the change of manners. 


The following, though not the firft in order, deferves notice 
on many accounts. 


‘ My mother found herfelf, cme evening during our journey, fo 
much fatigued, that, inftead of being able to reach Amiens, where 
we intended to fleep that night, we were obliged to ftop at a very 
fmcll village fome leagues diltant. The landlord of the little inn 

where we alighted, yecetvell us with an air of confcious dignity 
and felf importance which but ill accorded with the appearance of 
his dwelling. We enquired if he could furnifh us with beds: he 
feemed offended at ihe queftion, as implying in it fome doubr, ong 
anfwered with impatience, ‘* Mais, madame, comme 4 la ville.” 

— We found, however, that tae walls of the rooms where seater le 
were lodged * comme &la ville,” were of bare brick. ** What is 
the name of this place ?”” faid f to a ruddy-cheeked fervant-girl 
who waited upon us. ‘* Madame,” faid fhe, “© c’eft Serteaux, 
pour vous obéir.”’ 

‘ The matter of the inn having got the better of the ill-humove 
our firft enquines had occas oned, attured us we fhould have an ex- 
cellent fapper, and that he underitood the art of cookery perfect. 
ly, having afited fome years in the kitchen of madame la prin- 
cefle de Monaco. He by no means over-rated his talents; the 
fupper was extremely well drefled. When we had fupped, he told 
us that we might confider ourfelves as in perfect fafety under his 
roof; ‘* for I, ladies,’? added he, in an elevated accent ** am 
the mayor of the village, and have two national guards every 
night at my door. I faved the chateau of a perfon who was very 
odious to his peafants, from being burnt, by haranguing the peo- 
ple, and convincing them of the enormity of the a€tion; and 
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my fellow citizens, in gratitude for my fervices on that occafion, 
unanimoufly chofe me fcr their mayor.” 

‘ I congratulated Monf. Le Maire on the happy effects of his 
eloquence, and he immediately ftepped out of the room, and re» 
turned with a national fcart in his hand, and a fierce grenadier’s 
cap, which had been prefented to him as trophies of his patriotif{m. 
1 enquired how many nationa! guards there were in the village. 
‘* No lefs than eighty men,” faid he ; ** and I am their colonel.” 
The honours, dignities, and high offices, civil and military, of 
our landlord, now crowded fo thick upon us, that we could {carcely 
reconcile ourfelves to the trouble we gave him of bringing little 
moveable frames, for mattrefles, into the room where we had 
fupped, and which the chief mayiftrate arranged with admirable 
dexterity, Next morning we fouad he had thrown afide his white 
jacket, and was arrayed in the national uniform. When we re- 
collected that our veal-cutlets had been drefied by a colonel, and 
our mattreffes arranged by a mayor, we felt ourfelves fomewhat in 
the fituation of Don Quixote when queens faddled his horfe, and 


ducheffes held his bridle. We made very low curtfies to our hoft 


at parting, which he returned by clapping his hand on his mili- 
tary cap.’ 


The following anecdote is truly characteriftic and highly 
probable. 


‘ Nothing, it is faid, could exceed the aftonifhment and con- 
fternation of the French court, when the intelligence that the 
Baflille was taken, reached Verfailles. This event appeared. fo 
incredible that the courtiers could {carcely perfuade themfelves it 
was true. That the people fhould have the infolence to complain 
becaufe they were threatened with famine—that, when the governs 
ment had drawn an army to the gates of Paris in order to enforce 
{ubmiffion, the Parifians fhould dare to rile into tumult—-were 
things fufficiently extraordinary—-but that they fhould, almoft in 
the view of thatarmy, take the Baftille, appeared to the court of 
Verfailles as miraculous asif the courfe of nature had been chang- 
ed, and the order of the univerfe broken. 

‘ T lately heard an account of a converfation which paffed at 
Verfailles, on the morning of the 14th of July, 1789, and which 
proves how little the court were prepared for the memorable event 
of that immortal day. 

* A French gentleman, remarkable for his taciturnity and fang- 
froid, things that feldom enter into the compofition of a French- 
man, had occafion to go from Paris to Verfailles on that morning, 
in order to have a conference with the minifter upon fome private 
bufinefs. He found two of the minifters together ; and when the 
particular object of his wifit was difcuffed, one of the minifters 
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faid to him with a carelefs air, ‘* Well, fir, are there fill tumults 
at Paris ?” 

*« The people talk of going to the garde-de meubles,” replied 
the gentleman, 

‘ The garde-de-meubles !”? repeated the minifter: ‘* what, 
the king’s garde-de-meubles ?”” 

«* Yes, and they have already been at the Hétel des Inva- 
Jides.”? 

«* And for what purpofe?” faid the minifter with increafing 
furprife, 

«‘ They feized upon all the arms,’’ refumed the gentleman, 
preferving his ufual {ang-froid ; ‘* and if a man has two fufees, 
he gives one to his neighbour,” 

«© Well,” faid the miniiter, fhrugging up his fhoulders, ‘* and 
what did they do next ?” 

“© Why, I believe,” faid the gentleman, *‘ they then went to 
es - iftriet,”” 

The diftriG !” exclaimed the minifter: “ pray what is the 
diftia ." 

«« An invention of yefterday,” replied the gentleman: ‘* the 
people have alfo another invention of the fame date, I believe, 
which they call a permament committee, and they have now got 
cannon,”’ 

«* Cannon !”’ repeated the minifter ; ‘* and pray what do they 
propofe to do with cannon ?” 

“ Why, they talk of taking the Baftille.” 

«© Very good !—excellent !” faid the minifter, burfting into a 
violent fit of laughter ; ‘* this is really a pleafant conceit enough, 
And pray who is at the head of this rabble ?” 

«< Treally do not know,” faid the gentleman coldly: ‘* but all 
the people in Paris fecm to be of the fame mind.” 

«© Well,” faid the minifter, turning to his colleague, “ I think 
we had better not mention thefe difagreeable matters to the 
king.” 

We fhall next copy a trait from the prefent ftate. 


© While we were walking yefterday along the very fquare where 
the poor old woman was killed, I heard a day-labourer fay, in an 
angry tone of voice, toa gentleman, by whom he thought him- 
felf ill-treated, ‘* Monfieur, nous Spee égaux—je {uis citoyen, 
monfeur, tout comme un autre.’”? Some of our company were 
fhocked at his infolence, while I, recolleéting the poor old wo- 
man, could not help repeating to myfelf, “ Ah! mon ami, 
n’oubliez jamais que vous étes citoyen, tout comme un autre.” 

« A number of pcor people in Orleans gain their livelihood by 
conveying gocds in little carts from the quay to the houfes of the 


merchants. This little cart forms the fiock in trade of a poor 
family, 
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family, together with an afs, who is an animal that can accommo- 
date himfelf to a flight dinner, without complaining.. The afs 
is placed between the fhafts ; on one fide is the mafter of the cart, 
on the other his wife: and all their children, to whatever number 
they amount, ranged in front, and holding a long cord, which 
is tied to the cart, aflift in drawing it along. 

‘ I never fee thefe little family proceflions without a melancholy 
emotion. It feems to me a hard lot, to be forced to gain fcanty 
bread by dragging along this wretched cart from morning ull 
night. But, fortunately, the poor people themfelves are of a dif- 

erent opinion : I perceive no marks of fadnefs on their counte- 
nances ; and when the cart returns empty, and allows them a lit- 
tle refpite from labour, I frequently hear them finging ¢a ira, with 
all the exultation of true patriots. 

‘ The bleffings of the revolution have reached even their little 
‘fhed. If they are poor, they know they cannot be oppreffed ; 
and fee], no doubt, with confcious pride and pleafure, that they 
alfo are now ‘* citoyens, tout comme un autre.” | 

‘ Two gentlemen were conveifing together this morning upon 
public affairs. After difcuffing many political points, one of them 
faid to the other, whom he perceived to be a little violent in his 
fentiments, ‘‘ Mais aprés tout, i] faut de la modération.”” 

** On parle tant de la modération,”’ anfwered the democrate, 
in the moft angry tone in the world: ‘* ma foi, monfieur, on n’a 
pas pris la Baftille avec de la limonade.’ 


Though our extracts have exceeded the fpace we had allot- 
ted, we cannot refift the pleafure of tranfcribing the following 
interefting fcene. Thefe tender anecdotes, which reach the 
heart, would feem almoft worth the difficulties and dangers of 
a revolution, if the benevolent actions recorded of the nobi- 
lity, we mean of thofe who were benevolent, did not fome- 
times afford anecdotes equally interefting. 


« J have juft heard an interefting circumftance relating to 2 
foldier of Chateau- Vieux, who is now come to Paris, in order to 
meet his old comrades. This young man was of the number of 
thofe whom the council of war at Nancy had condemned to die. 
He had gained the affections of a girl who was an inhabitant of 
Nancy. With that anguifh of heart which thofe who have loved 
can perhaps conceive, and which to thofe who have not it were 
vain to defcribe, this unhappy girl faw her lover led to execution, 
The gloomy proceffion paffed by the houfe in which fhe lived ; and 
in the confufion, the tumult, and diforder occafioned by the num- 
ber of foldiers who were led together to execution, and. by the 
rage, the defpair, the violent emotions which agitated the {pecy 
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tarors, this girl contrived to fnatch her lover from the fate that 
threatened him, and concealed him in a garret of the houfe the 
inhabited. How fhe effe&ed this, it is dificult to imagine: but 
you are not ignorant that love is fertile in expedients; aud 
however it happened, the fact is certain, In this garret the young 
man lived concealed from every eye but that of his miftrefs, and 
fuftained by the food which fhe purchafed with the labour of her 
hands, and which fhe brought to him in fecret. You will ima- 
gine the pleafure with which fhe toiled to fupply the wants of her 
lover, and the tears of tendernefs and gratitude with which he 
bathed the hand that miniftered to his neceflities. At the end of 
two months his father, a rich farmer in one of the Swifs cantons, 
uncertain of the fate of his only child, and unable to endure any 
longer the agonies of fufpenfe, arrived at Nancy in fearch of 
his fon. In vain he fought him, in vain he queitioned every per- 
fon he met concerning ia ; ho tidings, no traces of him were to 
be found. The wretched parent wancered up and down the ftreets 
of Nancy in defpair. At length he was told that there was a 
young perfon in the town to whom his fon had been much at- 
tached ; and he was diredted to the houfe where the young man 
lay concealed. The girl, when queftioned about her lover, at 
firft fufpetted fome treachery, and denied having any knowicdge 
of what had befallen him. But the foon perceived in the tears 
which fireamed plentifully down the old man’s checks, in the 
agony which feemed to be bending his grey hairs to the Braves 
the genuine feelings of nature. She wept with him, and at length 
told him, that if he would call the following day, fhe would per- 
haps have it in her power to gi ive him fome tidings of his fon, 
The old man departed: the girl flew to her lover, to whom fhe 
defcribed his figure, and the young man recognifed the iniage of 
his father. The next day when the old man returned, the girl 
led him in filence to the chamber where his fon was concealed. 
You will imagine better than I can paint the fcene that followed— 
The young foldier, after weeping a long while on his father’s 
neck, told him, in a voice interrupted with fobs, what he owed 
to the generous attachment of his miftrefs; and the father, with 
a thoufand bleffings, and the affurance of an ample provifion, joined 


. their hands together. 


On the whole, we have been highly pleafed with this little 
book; and, politics apart, can recommend it as truly intereft- 
ing and entertaining. In fhort, from every view of political 
affairs, we may conclude with the obfervation of the prince 
de Piedmont, quoted in this volume—* Enfin il faut que ceux 
qui veulent regner, fe depéchent.’ 

| | 4 Fournel 
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A Fournal of a Fourney from the Cape of Good Hope, under= 
taken in 1790 and 1991, by Facob Van Reenen, and others of 
his Countrymen, in fearch of the Wreck of the Hon. the Eaff 
India Company’s Ship the Grafvener; to difcover if there ree 
mained Alive any of the unfortunate Sufferers. With additional 
ivotes, and a Map, by Capt. Edw. Riou. 4to. 45. fewed. 
Nicol. 1792. 


E Bes unfortunate accident which happened to the Grofve- 
“nor has occafioned a difplay of active humanity, which is 


highly honourable to human nature, and added to our know- 


Jedge of the extreme parts of the African continent. It now 
appears that the fhip was wrecked fomewhere between the !a- 
titudes of 28° and 27° north, ‘probably nearer to the latter than 
the former, and this narrative fully juftifies the opinion ‘ve 
formerly gave, that the {pot was very near the Mofambic Chan- 
nel. In fat Cape St. Marie, the fouthern extremity of Ma- 
dagafcar, is but a degree to the north of the fatal coaft ; and it 
is a fource of regret that captain Coxon was fo much miftaken 
in his reckoning, as he was very little to the fouth of a civi- 
lifed race, accuftomed to the vifits of European fhips, in the 
Bay of Lorenza Marquez. He preferred, however, a fouth 
weftern journey to the Cape. Suppofing that he was nearer 
the Dutch fettlements than Rio de Goa: the event is well 
known, and was not more owing to the inevitable dangers of 
the journey than to the want of fubordination in the crew. It 
is jultly obferved, by captain Riou, that, if the feamen had 
been obedient, a boat might have been eafily conftru€ted to 
arry the whole company to the Cape. 

On the firft intelligence of the misfortune, the Dutch go- 
vernor fent out a party to aflift the fufferers, and they went 
far beyond White Keys River, the boundary of all former tra- 
yellers. They reached within a degree of what appears to 
have been the fpot, and it is a little furprifing that they had not 
met with fome of the ftraggling wanderers. But fix months 
had elapfed, and the fufferings of the greater number were at 
anend. Our prefent travelers, in the neighbourhood of the 
fatal coaft, could hear nothing of any remaining people; and 
it is the only. confolation that the furviving relatives can re- 
ceive, to fay that the miferies of the unfortunate victims have 
ceafed. | 

‘This Journal contains only a few unadorned facts, yet it is 
interefting in many views. ‘The map that accompanies it, is 
in part conftructed from a careful maritime furvey, and in 

art from good European authorities. It differs greatly we 
bind from Dr. Sparman’s map; and the variation in names and 
circumftances is too confiderable to be particularly mentioned. 
it 
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It is of more confequence to remark, that it differs alfo from 
Mr. Atrow{mith’s chart; and in this Lechowe us, the moft fouth- 
ern promontory after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, is the 
wettern “Sg of Algoa Bay, called in this map Zwart Kops 
River’s Bay. On the eaftern fide of the Bay the land pro- 
ceeds nearly j in an eaftern direction, fo far as Bosjies Man’s 
River, in longitude 264 ealt of Greenwich, from whence it 
gradually trends north eafter! y to about the 26: ‘th degree of 
latitude, where the Bay of Lorenza Marquez is fituated. At 
the time of the wreck of the Grofvenor, the fouthern coaft of 
Africa was little known; but captain Coxon could have had 
no opportunity of making obfervations for fome days, and his 
principal miftake was in latitude: a miftake to fo great an ex- 
tent is unaccountable. 

The travellers, whofe Journal is now our principal objet, 
had no one with them who underftood pra€ticalaftronomy. It 
does not even appear that they had a pocket compafs, fo that, 
when the map beyond Great Fith River is noticed, its autho- 
rities fhould be particularly attended to. It is laid down from 
the chart of Mannevillette, in his ‘ Neptune Oriental,’ and 
the courfe of Van Reenen’s journey is made to corre{pond 
with it: the diftance is reckoned by hours, each of which is 
equal to about a league, and the winding courfe is allowed 
for, by reckoning on the map two miles only to each hour. 
In this way the editor comes fuficiently near the truth, and 
this Journal agrees nearly with the general narrative of 
Hynes, 

From an unadorned narrative of diftances, it is not eafy to 
felect any interefting {pecimens. One or two circumftances, 
however, deferve notice. On the north-eaft of the Caffres, 
beyond the limits of former travellers, is a nation called the 
Hambonaas. They are defcribed as of a yellowifh complexion, 
with long coarfe hair, frized on their heads like a turban; but 
we mention them as approaching in appearance fome of the 
nations to the fouth of Abyffinia, defcribed by Bruce. .On 
this coaft was a village of fhipwrecked chriflians, of whom 
three old women only remained. Their defcendants, called 
Baftaard Chriftians, live on the banks of Little Mogaflie Ri- 
ver: the o:d women were rejoiced to fee Europeans, and pro- 
mifed to return with the party, but could not tell of what 
country they were, as the fhipwreck happened when they were 
young *. It is an additional fource of regret, that this fettle- 
ment was within a degree of latitude of the place where the 
Grofvenor was wrecked. In the fame neighbourhood too the 





* Thefe women, Mr. Rion fuppofes, occafioned fome of the erroneous ace 
counts of Vaillant, Gordon, &c. 
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firft and fecond party of feamen, who have reached England, 
as well as Van Reenen, met a runaway flave. He feemed to 
be an Englifhman, and had efcaped from his mafter at the 
Cape; but we fear, from every circumftance, that the unfor- 
tunate party fuffered from his rapacity, inftead of being aflifted 
by his benevolence. ‘The extent of Van Reenen’s journey was 
226 hours beyond the limits of the Chriitian pofleflions, ex- 
ceeding a little, when every deduction is made, 400 miles. 
The follow’ ing occurrence 1s fingular and curious. 


‘Dec. 1. We employed ourfelves this dayin cutting up and falting 
the meat of the fea cows, that we had thot the preceding evening. By 
the time we had accomplifhed this, a large male elephant came 
up to the waggons. We inftantly purfued and attacked him; 
when, after having received feveral fhot, and that he had twice 
fallen, he crept into a very thick thorny underwood. Thinking 
that we had fully done for him, Tjaart van der Waldt, Lodewyk 
Prins, and [gnatius Mulder advanced to the fpot where he was 
hid ; when he rufhed out, in a furious manner, from the thicket, 
2nd with his trunk catching hold of Lodew,k Prins, who was then 
on horfeback, trod him to death; and driving one of his tufks_ 
through his body, threw him into the air to the diftince of thirty 
fect. The others, perceiving that there was no poffibility of ef- 
caping on horfeback, difmounted and crept into the thicket to 
hide themfelves. The elephant having nothing now in view but 
the horfe of van der Waldt, followed it for fome time; when he 
turned about, and came tothe fpot near to where the dead bady 
lay, looking about for it. At this initant our whole party re- 
newed the attack, in order to drive him from the fpot; when, 
after he had received feveral fhots, he again efcaped into the 
thickeft of the weod. We now thought that he was far enough 
off, and had already begun to dig a grave for our unfortunate 
companion; at which we were bufily employed, when the ele- 
phan: rufhed cut again, and driving us all away, remained by 
himfelf there on the fpot. Tjaart van der Waldt got another fhot 
at him, at the diiiance of an hundred paces. We every one of us 
then made another attack upon him; and, having now received 
feveral more bullets, he began to ftagger ; then falling, the Hot- 
tentots, with a fhot or two more, killed him as he lay on the 
ground. 

‘ The fury of this animal i: indefcribable. Thofe of our party 
who knew any thing of elephant hunting, declared that it was the 
fleeteft and moft furious they had ever beheld. 

‘ The Hottentots told us that the elephant’s cuftom is, when- 
ever attacked, never to leave a dead body, until, by piecemeals, 
they have fwallowed the whole carcafe: ‘and that they themfelves 
had feen a Hottentot killed much in the fame manner as our 

friend, 
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friend, of whofe body they never could find the leaft remains. 
This, probably, would have been the fate of our companion, had 
we not made fo fevere an attack on the elephant,’ 


We fhall conclude this article with one other extra&t, which 
requires no apology. 


« At night our companions returned to us, and told us they had 
been at the fpot where the fhip was wrecked ; but had then found 
nothing of it remaining, except fome cannon, iron ballaft, and 
lead. ‘They brought with them two pieces of {permaceti candle, 
and fome fragments of Englifh china. 

‘ The wreck lay four hours from this fpot, in which diftance 
there were feven rivers to pafs, for which we had no name. 

‘ We this day fhot a fea-cow. 

‘ 16. Some of our companions went again to the fpot where the 
wreck lay, but faw nothing more than what has been already men- 
tioned. Hilgert Mulder brought with him a piece of red fapanna 
wood. 

‘ We this day fhot two fea-cows. 

* 17. On this day, with fome others of the party, I rode to the 
above mentioned fpot; but faw nothing but five cannons and a 
great quantity of iron ballaf. It was plainly perceived, on a fpot 
of ground between two woods, that people had made fires and 
fheltered themfelves: likewife, on a rifing ground between the 
two woods, was apit, where things had been buried and dug out 
again: this confirming to us what the runaway flave had told us; 
that every thing had been dug up and d:fperfed very far into the 
country. We alfo underftood from the natives, that the greateft 
part of the goods had been conveyed to Rio de la Goa, to be there 
fold: which place, as well as we could learn, was from this fpot 
a journey of four days, or of forty or fifty hours. 

«18, Tjaart van der Waldt, Hilgert Mulder, and Jacob Joubert 
rode along the fea-fide, about two hours farther to the northward 
than where the remains of the wreck lay ; but could find nothing 
more than what has been already mentioned. 

‘Jt was now determined that we fhould return home; as, in 
the firft place, feveral of our draught oxen had died, and many of 
thofe that remained were in a very fickly condition; befides, that 
old Holtfhaufen, from the exceflive pair he fuffered by the wound 
in his hand, became very impatient to get back. 

‘ The natives hereabouts expreffed very great aftonifhment at 
our taking fuch great pains to come in fearch of the unfortunate 
crew. And the chiefs, and indeed the whole of them in general, 
promifed that if any fimilar difafter fhould ever happen in future, 
they would proteét and take care of the crew that might come on 
fhore, and condu& them to us, if they could only be affured of 
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obtaining beads, copper, and iron for fo doing ; which we pro- 
mifed.’ 





Voyages to the Madeira, and Leeward Caribbean Iles: with 
Sketches of the Natural Hiftory of th-fe Ilands. By Maria 
Reever, tame. 246d. Cadell. 1792. 


]* our fair author fteps occafionally over beaten paths, where 

novelty cannot adorn her pages, fhe has fometimes had the 
advantage of furveying countries lefs frequently defcribed ; 
and fhe has drawn inftruction from fources noc accefhible to 
every female traveller, we mean the operations of nature. She 
has obferved with attention; and, being no mean proficient 
in natural hiftory, has been able to defcribe with fcientific ac- 
curacy. She has adopted the clafhification of Mr. Pennant, as 
better adapted to her confined fcale than the fyftem of Lin- 
Neus. 

At the Madeiras Mrs. R. could find little that former tra- 
vellers have not often had occafion to defcribe; but, at St. 
Chriftopher’s we meet with fome novelty. The higheft ridge 
of hills in this ifland have been confidered as inacceilible. The 
higheit pic is rarely feen, and the whole is often encircled by 
a veil of bluith clouds. But, in 1787, fome bold Scotchmen 
attempted to fcale the fummit. hey afcended above 3700 
feet, and found the mountain taper to a pinnacle of one im- 
menfe folid rock, at the foot of which they ereCted a flag-ftaff, 
This mountain is volcanic, and an immenfe crater is faid to 
fink 1000 feet almoit perpendicular in it, the bottom of which 
is level, and is fuppofed to contain 50acres. Seven of thefe 
confift of a lake of rain-water: the reft is chieily covered with 
grafs, and almoft realizes Peter Wilkins’ imaginary retreat. 
If our fair author had vifited it fhe might have been ftyled a 
Gawry. We thall copy a fhort fpecimen of her deferiptive 
talents from this part of her work. 


‘Itis impoffible to defcribe the various fcenes and views thefe 
mountains exhibit, as the landfcape never continues the fame for 
the fpace of two miles; in fome places, you fee nothing but vait 
rocks, high precipices, and frightful caverns; in others, deep 
vales, and hanging woods; and then the eye is caught from thefe 
to the more pleafing views of rich-pailures, grazing cattle, and 
little gardens difperfed on the flopes of the hill. Moft of the in- 
habitants at Sr. Kitt?s have {mall cottages, where they remain 
during the hot months ; fome of thefe are fitaated fo high in the 
mountains, that] have frequently heard the thunder growl, and 
feen the lightening dart from the clouds that rolled beneath the 
windows, while the atmofphere above was pure and ferene. 

‘In 
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‘In the rainy feafon (at the latter end of autumn) the cataraéts 
are feen defcending in vaft torrents from the fummits of thefe 
mountains, rolling their feveral ftreams, fometimes near half 2 
mile in breadth, with aftonifhing rapidity, and {weeping all bes 
fore them; the havoc they make is incredible ; indeed a great 
part of the ifland is entirely ploughed up in gullies and channels 
formed at different times by thefe impetuous deftroyers.’ 


Barbuda is a fcene fcarcely touched by the piCturefque tra~ 
veller. It is a low ifland, almoft wholly fenced round with 
rocks and fhoals. Let us copy a few traits from Mrs. R’s 


fhort account: 


‘ Friday morning we were condufed to the banks of a river or 
lake of falt-water, where we embarked in a barge, with a canopy 
over our heads to fhield us fromthe fun; and, after failing about 
half an hour, the moit enchanting profpeé imagination can paint 
difclofed itfelf to our view. From this lake iffues on each fide a 
thoufand little branches, that diffufe themfelves through the coun- 
try in various meanders, and whole banks are bordered with tufts 
of mangrove trees; thefe trees flourifh only in marfhy fituations, 
and by the fea, or any ftream of falt water; out of their {pread. 
ing branches iffue a number of {mall filaments that defcend and 
penetrate into the earth, take root, and rife again above ground, 
fheoting forth into new branches and leaves. ‘Thusa fingle man- 
grove-tree can in time produce a whole foreft. ‘The bark is made 
into ropes, and the {mall filaments can be beat into threads as fine 
as flax. ‘Thefe mangroves have the thickeft foliage imaginable, 
and a moftlovely verdure; the effect they produce by the fide of 
the lake is beautiful beyond defcription; the trees grow clofe to 
each other, and rife toa vaftheight, yet bending over their flexs 
ible and delicate branches to kifs the ftream from whence they de- 
tive their Juxuriance. Towards the extremities of thefe branches 
the oyfter (that derives its name from the tree) depofits her fpawn; 
and the fhells, as they grow to their natural fize, twit themfelves 
round the branch in fuch a manner, and adhere fo forcibly to it, 
that it is impoflible to pick off the oyfter without tearing the bark 
along with it. ‘They are found by hundreds at a time, fufpended 
in prodigious cluiters, fome above, and fome below the iurface of 


the water.’ 





¢ On Monday we rode to fee a fpacious cavern, which is fitu- 
ated on the eaftern fide of the ifland. It is of acircular fhape, 
and near eighty feet indepth ; there is no water in it, althougn it 
appears to be confiderably lower than the level of the fea. Whe- 
ther this cavern was formerly the mouth of an extinguifhed vol- 


cano, (which 1 do not think probable, as there is no appearance 
of 
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of pumex, nor veftiges of fire about it) or from what it derives its 
origin, no one has yet been able to afcertain. In fome places the 
water filtering through the pores of the vaft rocks, that bend in 
gloomy arches over head, form a great number of ftalaétites, which 
are fufpended from the roof and down the fides of the cavern, and 
produce a beautiful effeét. ‘The rains continually wafhing down 
the mould, &c. into the bottom, have fermed a thick rich foil 
there, in which a number of lofty trees flourifh with great luxu- 
riance; and the prodigious number of wild deer and goats, who 
make this recefs their afylum, add confiderably to its fertiliza- 
tion, by the quantity cf manure they afford. The cavern is di- 
vided into two diftinct apartments by a verdant curtain of vines, 
which runs exactly through the middle of it; and, having now 
fubfifted many years there, has gradually crept up and faftened 
its topmoft branches to the pinnacles of the rocks that form the cir- 
cumference of the cave. The extreme thicknefs of this curtain, 
and the refrefhing verdure of the cluftering foliage make it one 


of the moft grateful objects (efpecially in this climate) that can be 


imagined.’ 


To our knowledge of Antigua fhe adds but little. Her ac- 
count of the natural hiftory of the ifland contains fome facts 
of curiofity, and fome perhaps of importance. We fhall con- 
clude our article with the following extract. 


‘ The extraordinary fpecies of lizard, called the wood-flave 
(lacerta gekko), is frequently feen in this ifland. Itis about feven 
or eight inches long; his tail fhort, thick, and blunt atthe point; 
his feet have five femi-palmated toes, with fharp claws, where- 
with he adheres frongly even to f{mooth perpendicular furfaces ; 
the eye is formed like a cat’s, the pupil being long and narrow, 
and ending above and below in a point; tne eye has a fingular and 
fafcinating glare; and it is altogether a loathfome and difagrees 
able animal. The wocd-flave is one of the moft venomous rep- 
tiles found in thefe ilands. A gummy fluid exudes from all his 
pores, which blifters and ulcerates the fkin of thofe who touch it. 
And under each claw is a fmali bag filled with a thick blue-co- 
loured matter, which is faid to be the chicf ingredient ufed in the 
compofition of the famous Malay poifon, well known in the Eatt 
Indies. 

© The common lizards are ufually from ten to fifteen inches long, 
The ground lizard is commonly of the colour of the earth on 
which it creeps; but thofe that affect living among trees are al- 
ways of a vivid green, like the foliage they inhabit. The bod 
of the lizard is covered with fhining pellucid fcales, that affume a 
variety of glowing colours every time they move, befides their 
having the peculiarity of turning as black as jet if frightened, 
- The tradition of this reptile’s being attracied by, and fafcinated 
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with, the found of mufic, is a fact of which, by experieiice, r 
can affert the veracity. I have frequently, when fitting in the 
garden, fung an air in a foft voice, which, in a few minutes 
would draw the lizards from the fhrubs and trees around to the 
foot where 1 was; where they wou'd remain with their little heads 
gently inclined, their eyes immoveably rivetted to the place from 
whence the found proceeded, and their glofly fcales prefenting a 
thoufand different hues every moment; but, as foon as the air 
ceafed, the charm was broke, and the lizards made a precipitate 
retreat, and concealed themielves among the bufhes. This expe 
siment I have frequently tried, and never once found it vary in its 
fuccefs. Indeed it isa well known fa&t in the Weft Indies, that, 
when the negroes want to catch lizards (which are a wholefome and 


favourite food with them), the art they employ to allure them into 
their hands is whiflling.’ 
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Defeription of the Plain of Troy: witha Map of that Region, 
delineated from an actual Survey. Read in French before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Feb. 21. and 28. and March 21. 
1791. By the Author M. Chevalier, Fellow of that Society, 
and of the Academies of Metz, Caffel and Rome. Tranflated 
from the Original not yet publifhed, and the Verfion accompa- 
nied with Notes and Illuftraitons, by Andrew Dalzel, 
M. A. F.R.S. Edin. Profeffor of Greek and principal 


Librarian in the Univer/ity of Edinburgh. ato. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Cadell. 1791. 





O every claffical fcholar this Memoir mutft prove highly 
interefting. It contains fuch an accurate defcription of 
the Troad as has never before been given to thc public by any 
traveller ; and the author’s refearches in that region have been 
attended with a degree of fuccefs which exceeded his moft 
fanguine expectation. | 
M. Chevalier fets out with delivering an account of his 
voyage from Venice to Cape Baba, the ancient promontory of 
Lectos, on the coaft of Afia. There finding himfelf at a 
great diftance from the Hellefpont, he refolved to trace the 
coaft with the moit icrupulous care, and to obferve particu- 
larly the plains and rivers which in his progvefs he fhould meet 
with ; as this was the method moft to be depended upon for 
difcovering the plain of ‘Troy, and the monuments mentioned 
in the poems of Homer. ‘he various proofs he had obtained 
of that great poet’s accuracy, relative to the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, authorifed him to expect a fimilar exaétnefs in the 
defcription of the Troad; and he was previoufly convinced 
that he. fhould find it fuch as delineated in the Iliad. His 
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pleafing anticipation on this fubje& we fhall lay before our 
readers in his own words : 


* It will not be difficult, faid I to myfelf, to find the two pro- 
montories which bounded the camp of the Greeks, and where 
Ajax and Achilles had their pofls. Among the valleys contiguous 
to the plain of Troy, I fhall be able to difcover that of Thymbra, 
where the allies of the Trojans were encamped. I fhall diftin- 
guifh the impetuous courfe of the rapid Simois, and the limpid 
ftream of the divine Scamander, whofe banks are adorned with 
flowers. ‘The fources of that beautiful river, which the poet has 
marked by chara¢ters fo particular and fo prominent, will not be 
loft. Why fhould not fome traces ftill remain of the tombs of 
thofe famous warriors, which were to command the veneration of 
navigators to the lateft pofterity? Thofe delightful hills, which 
ftretched along the banks of the Simois, will not furely have al- 
tered their pofition nor have loft their charms. Perhaps I fhall be 
able ftill to find the feat of ancient ‘Troy, the tomb of the old 
fEfyetes, that of Ilus, and the hill covered with wild fig-trees, 
which occafioned fo much anxiety to Andromache.’ | 


M. Chevalier quitted the promontory of Lectos, attended 
by a janizary, and arrived at the ruins of Alexandria Troas, 
now Eiki-Stamboul, the defcription of which, and its ruins, 
forms the fubje€t of the fecond chapter. Alexandria Troas 
was one of the eighteen cities which bore the name of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was begun by Antigonus, and from him 
firft called Antigonia; but Lyfimachus, to whom, as a fuc- 
ceflor of Alexander, it devolved, changed the appellation in 
honour of the deceafed king. Suetonius relates, that Cefar, 
out of refpeét for the country from which his anceftors derived 
their origin, had projected the fcheie of tranfporting thither 
the riches of the empire 3 and it is believed, however impro- 
bable, that Auguftus had conceived the fame defign. ‘The 
warm baths are the firft objet which attracts the attention of 
ftrangers on their arrival from Cape Baba at Efki-Stamboul. 
They are fupplied by two fprings, the heat of which, though 
they are not thirty paces from each other, is different. Fahr- 
enheit’s thermometer, which was 82 degrees in the fhade, rofe 
in one to 113, and in the other to 110 degrees. The walls 
which encompafs them abound with the ruins of ftatues, 
among which are diftinguifhed the figure of young Hercules, 
and that of a woman, the drapery of which is in the fineft 
{tyle. 

‘he hill, upon the declivity of which the baths are fituated, 
is covered with tombs. In furveying thefe onwards to the 
beach,. Turks are to be found, at every ftep, employed in 
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breaking farcophagi of white marble, adorned with bafs-reliefs 
and infcriptions, to make bullets of them, or decorations for 
their own burying-piaces. For a long while the caftles of the 
Dardanelles have been furnifhed with bullets from the ruins of 
Alexandria, and the fruitful magazine is not yet nearly ex- 
hauited. 

‘Che monument which, of all thofe fituated without the 
town, is moft entire, has the appearance of a column broken 
111 pieces, ten feet in diameter. It lies near the ruins of a 

magnificent aqueduct, which extends a great way towards the 
mouth of the Hellefpont. 

The wails of Alexandria are almoft entire. They are eight 
feet thick, built of cut {tone, and flanked with towers. The 
hill which they cncompals, and on which the town ftood, is 
feparated en the eaft from the long chain which compofes 
mount Ida, by the Maat A where the waters of the hot fprings 
flow, and exteids in a floping Soaition towards the fea, for 
the {pace of about half a league fquare. 

Among the ruins of Alexandria are {till to be feen a ftadium, 
a the: tre, two temples, and a large edifice, which may be dif- 
cerned by perfons far diftant at fea, through thickets of Va- 
lonia trees, which now cover the {pace once occupied by the 
city. The valicy comprehended within the -walls, is partly 


artificial. It is divided longitudinally by a common fewer, 


into which the water of the city had difcharged:itfelf, and the 
outlet of which, for fize and workmanfhip, is inferior in no 
refpect to the great common fewer, conftructed at Rome by 
the ‘Targuins. 

In the third chapter, the author gives an account of his 
journey from Alexandria ‘i roas to the caltle in Afia called 
Kourn-Kaleé. Proceeding along the fhore of the A®gean fea, 
he foon arrived at a vaft plain, which he fhould have fufpe€ted 
to be that of ‘Troy, if he had obferved in it the courle of any 
river; and purfuing his ee thence, acrofs a long chain of 
low unculti vated hills, he reached the foot of a rifiug ground, 
of a conic — and plate a . ork of art, whic h he Had ob- 


Alexandri Tl his : confpicuous wiieth siete | his ina ate 
tention, by its regular fhape, its enormous fize, and its height, 
which is not lefs than a hundred feet, and by the extent of its 
outline, which he found to be four hundred pace 
M. Chevalier was extremely anxious to know, whether the 
Turks who dwell in the neighbouring villages, were accuf- 
tomed to give any particular nani to this little mountain. He 
learned by his enquiries, that they eonlidered it as a tomb of 
the infidels, and — they eve it the remarkable appellation of 
Tape 
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Tapé or Tepé, with the addition of the name of the neareft 
aia, which is Udjek. 

On confidering the fhape of this monument, as well as the 
exact refemblance betwixt the name given it by the Turks, and 
that which the Egyptians give to their tombs, he could not 
avoid believing that this was a tomb, or at leaft one of thofe 
{acred mounts on which the people of Afia were wont to offer 
facrifices. But having not as yet had any idea of the plain of 
Troy, which, however, was now very near him, he could 
only form conjedtures, without coming to any determined opi- 
nion refpecting the nature of this monument. It was not till 
after his third journey to the Toad, that he could pronounce 
a rational judgment on the fubject of this mound, and of all 
thofe of the fame kind which are to be feen in the plain of 
Troy. He fatisfied himfelf at that time with meafering its 
height and circumference, and enjoying from its top one of the 
fineft profpects in the world. 

About a mile from this monument is to be feen a confider- 
able ftream, whofe water being extremely limpid, after follow- 
ing the direction of the hills which ftretch along towards the 
higher part of the large plain, feems to deviate from its natural 
courfe into a new canal that conveys it into the adjacent val- 
ley. It is eafy to perceive that the alteration made in the courfe 
of this rivulet has been produced by the hand of man. Its 
bed, which is in general very fhallow and full of windings, ac- 
quires fuddenly, at the place abovementioned, a great depth ; 
and while the remainder of its progrefs rigidly retains the di- 
rection of a ftraight line, its banks exhibit a very high floping 
terrace, formed of the earth which has been dug. out at the ex- 
cavation of the canal. 

The traveller followed the courfe of this beautiful ftream to 
the place where it difcharges itfelf into the Aigean fea. There 
he obferved a {wamp covered with reeds, growing very thick 
and tall, and, ata little diftance, a mill, which he conjectures 
may have been the real caufe of the rivuler’s being direéted 
from its ancient channel. From the mouth of this rivulet, he 
directed his courfe towards the village of jenichehr, along the 
coaft, which, all the way, is comvofed of rocks, cut. perpen- 
dicularly, of a tremendous height. His curiofity prompted 
him to approach that part of the fhore, to have a nearer view 
of fome little hills which he had obferved from the fummit of 
the mount at Udjek, and which appeared to him to be of the 
fame fhape with that monument. 

The firft of thofe rifing grounds which.the traveller met 
with on his road, is called by the ‘Vurks Beehik-Tapé, and is 
not, by much, fo high as that at Udjek. ' Near-it, is to be feen 
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an entrenchment made acrofs the mountain, of which it is not 
eafy to point out the reafon or ufe. A little farther onwards, 
he came to another hillock, which feemed of the fame dimen- 
fion with the former; but he was not able to difcover what 
name the Turks give it. 

The village of Joni-chehr, inhabited by Greeks, is fituated 
upon the extremity of a high promontory, which, with that 
of the Thracian Cherfonefus, forms the entry of the canal of 
the Hellefpont. ‘The moment the traveller entered the church, 
he obferved upon a block of marble the two following words, 
which were fcarcely legible: PANOAIKO EIMI—They are 
the beginning of the famous Sigéan infcription, of which 
Chifull has given a minute detail. Facing the infcription, on 
the left fide of the gate of the fame church, there is a bafs-re- 
lief of marble, of the fineft workmanfhip, and an account of 
which has been given by Dr. Chandler. It reprefents a wo- 
man feated. Nurfes, with children in their arms, wrapped in 
fuaddling clothes, feem to prefent them to the fitting figure. 
Behind the nurfes, appears another perfonage, carrying in his 
right hand a coffer, and in his left a fort of fhell. 

At a {mall diftance from the village of Jeni-chehr, the tra- 
veller afcended the high promontory, which commands a view 
of the extenfive plain already mentioned. The torrent by 
which this plain is interfecied, was then dried up; but the 
width and the irregularity of its channel fufficiently demon- 
{trated its rapidity, and the nature of its devaftations. An 
extenfive marfh occupies the ground atthe place of its difcharge, 
both on the right and left, and reaches almoft to the foot of a 
fmall fortrefs, called by the Turks Koum-Kalé, the ca/éle of 
the fand; doubtlefs becaufe it is built upon the fands which 
are accumulated at the mouth of the torrent. 

While M. Chevalier was furveying thefe objects, he per- 
ceived, at the foot of the promontory where he was fitting, 
two little hills near to each other, and perfectly refembling 
thofe which he had obferved on the ridge of the promontory. 
A Greek inhabitant of Jeni-chehr informed him, that the 
larger of the two, which lies neareft the fea-fhore, is called 
Dios Tapé. This remarkable name furnifhed the traveller 
with a fubject for various reflections, which he had an oppore 
tunity of unfolding, as he advanced in acquaintance with the 
plain and the monuments which it exhibits. 

__ In the fourth chapter the traveller recites his journey from 
Koum-Kalé to mount Cotylus, one of the higheft fummits of 
the chain of Ida. Pafling the river near its mouth, he found 
it to be more than three hundred feet broad. In the marfh on 
its banks, he obferved fome {mall lakes of frefh and of falt 
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water; and was furprifed at the prodigious quantity of reeds 
and tamarifks he met with in proceeding along the fea-coatt. 
After travelling for half an hour, he faw, at a great diftance, 
a mount of the fame kind with thofe above mentioned. On 
approaching it, he obferved a large aperture in its fide, and 
many fragments of walls in ruins, which feemed to be the 
fupport of the fabric. Entering this vault, he eagerly explored 
its whole length, and likewife a cavity in a tranfverfe direction 
which he found in it. He examined the nature of the mate- 
rials, and the cement which bound them together, and was 
delighted to learn that it ftill bears the interefting name of 
Tape. 

M. Chevalier farther obferved, that this monument is fitu- 
ated at the point of a prominence or tongue of land, which 
advances into the plain exactly oppofite to the Cape of Jeni- 
chehr. £ What fplendid conjectures, exclaims the traveller, 
now arofe in my mind! But {till it is too foon to form a fyf- 
tem; there are not yet fufficient data.’ 

After taking a view of a fmall adjacent harbour, the travel- 
Jer continued his journey along the fhore of the Hellefpont. 
He was furprifed at the great quantity of wild fig-trees grow- 
ing in its neighbourhood, which induced him to afk for a re- 
petition of the name, that he might difcover whether it con- 
veyed any allufion to the natural productions of the place. 
He was anfwered by a Greek, that they called it indifferently 
It-Guelmes or Erin-Keu. he latter name brought to his 
mind that of Egiwveos, which fignifies a place abounding in qwi/d 
fig-trecs. At that inftant, he recollected that there was a hill 
of this name near the city of ‘Troy, to which Andromache 
endeavoured to direct the attention of Hector, as being the 
only place where the city could be attacked. From this cir- 
cumftance he was going to conclude, that the city muft have 
{tood near to the. fpot where he was. But neither the Simois 
nor the Scamander was to be feen there ; and, befides, he was 
clofe upon the fea-fhore; a fituatien incompatible with that 
of ancient Troy. 

At this time, M. Chevalier thinking it needlefs to advance 
beyond Erin-Keu, as he had a profpect of nothing but a 
long range of hills extending north and north-eaft, returned 
nearly the fame way he came, with the defign to trace the 
circumference of the large plain, which he had admired from 
the fummit of the rifing ground at Udjek, and from the Cape 
of Jeni-Chehr. He foon defcended into a delightful valley, 
which the Turks call Zhimbrek-Deré, the Valley of Thim- 
breck, and which terminates by a wide opening into the large 
plain. He had begun to afcend towards.the fource of the ri- 
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vulet which runs through it, when he was ftopped on its left 
bank, near the village of Halel-Eli, by an immenfe heap of 
ruins, amidft which he obferved fome bafs-reliefs, columns, 
capitals, intablatures, and infcriptions. 

Without examining whether the monument which had for- 
merly exifted at that place was a temple, or any other edifice ; 
and being hard preiled at the fame time by the threats of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, who fufpe€ted he was 
fearching for treafures among thofe ruins, M. Chevalier haftily 
collected all the infcriptions, under the perfuafion that fome of 
them might contain the character of the monument, or at leaft 
furnifh him with the means of difcovering it. 

The infcriptions would have been fuflicient for afcertaining 
the nature of the monument whofe ruins the traveller was now 
furveying; but the ftyle of the architeCture, and the plan of 
the building, convinced him that he had met with a temple. 
lt-was of the Doric order; at leaft its outfide was fo. The 

columns were eighteen inches diameter. Some Corinthian 
capitals which were feattered up and down, made the traveller 
fuipect that the internal decorations may have been of that or- 
der. 

The traveller then proceeded to afcertain the fource of the 
rivulet which runs through the valley of ‘Vhimbrek; and he 
afterwards traced it to the place of its ‘difcharge i into the great 
torrent of the plain, which the Turks call AZenderé. He 
again approached the banks of that large river which feems 
to flow down from the upper extremity of the extenfive plain, 
a great part of which he had already encompaffed. He re- 
foived on afcending to its iource, and on obferving the other 
ftreams which it might receive in its progrefs, though the at- 
tempt would be attended with no {mall difficulty, from marfhes, 
brambles, and obftructions of various kinds. 

After walking about an hour, he obferved on the right, the 
bed of a imall river, at that time dry, and covered with plants 
and turf. He entered it, and made good his way, till he ar- 
rived at the banks of that beautiful rivulet which he had paffed 
on 2 former occafion. He then no longer entertained any 
doubt that this {tream had formerly flowed into the large river, 
as he had at firft fuppofed, and that the new canal in which 
it now runs was artificial. 

The guide, who attended the traveller, perceiving how much 
he was intereited in obtaining a knowledge of the fources and 
the mouths of the rivers, informed him that the origin of this 
beautiful current was at no great diftance ; and pointed out a 
thicket of trees, at the extremity of the plain, from which he 
affured him it iflued. M, Chevalier accordingly directed his 
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way towards the fpet. He foon reached the fide of the litt 
river, the tranfparency of whofe water atforded him pvaa’ 
delight. It runs with great rapidity upon a bottom of fand 
and round pebbles, betwixt two verdant banks, which are never 
overflowed, and in the {pring are adorned with flowers. A 
bridge over which he pailed, confifted of an old wil/ow, 
{tretched acrofs from one bank to the other, near a mill, where 
he found a great number of ‘Turks emp! loyed i in catching eels. 
The correfpondence of thefe circum{tances with defcriptions 
in the Iliad, afforded great fatisfaction to the enquirer; and 
nothing can equal the pleafure and furprife he felt, when, after 
he had traverfed a great plain witnout ieeing fo much as a fingle 
tree, he found himielf in the midft of a little foreft of willow Sy 
weeping-willows, afh-trees and poplars, extending all the way 
to the bottom of the low hills which bound that plain. 

The fubftance of which thefe hills are formed is a fort of 
pudding-ftone, which, at firft fight, has quite the appearance 
of mafonry.. The pieces of which it confiits, are faftened 
together by akind of cement of a reddith colour ; and Nature, 
we are told, has fo exactly imitated art on this occafion, that 
a very minute degree of obfervation is requifite to avoid being 
deceived by the fimilarity. A number of fprings of limpid 
water {pout forth from the crevices in the rock, and form the 
{mall marfh obfervable in the adjacent valley, before they unite 
into one current. Near fome of thefe crevices, the traveller 
obferved fome ruins of walls, the folidity of which evinces 
them to have been the work of a more induftrious people than 
the Turks. 

On the road which leads to the neighbouring village, about 
forty paces from the hill juft mentioned, M. Chevalier found 
a folitary {pring, difcharging its water in great abundance from 


the bottom of a bafon, the borders of which confiited of two 


pilafters of granite, and a great many pieces of marble. When 
he afterwards vifited the place about the end of September, a 
thick fmoke arofe over this fountain, and overfpread the fur- 
rounding trees and gardens. ‘T’he traveller on immerting his 
hand in it, found it warm; but his guide afiured him that it 
was much warmer about the middle of winter. 

M. Chevalier advanced towards the village by an eafy afcent, 
rifing imperceptibly from the plain, and prefently | pafled through 
a {fpacious burying-ground, where each of the tombs is adorned 
with a column of marble or of granite ; ; and he perceived, near 
the mofque, a large bench of Parian marble, tupported by twa 
props, one of which is atriglyph in the chafteit flyle * Here 
fays the traveller, are evident monuments of art. Might not 
there formerly have been fome important city on this hill? 
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The vicinity of a fertile plain, and of the fine fprings men- 
tioned, in a country where water is {carce, would undoubtedly 
have been a powertul allurement to its founders. The name 
Bounar or Pounar-Bachi, head of the fountain, which the 
Turks give to this village, is a literal tranilation of the Greek 
work Kgauvasy which I remember to have met with in Homer, 
when he is defcribing the fources of the Scamander.—But {till 
it is too foon to be making applications. But let us continue 
to collect facts, and then inflitute a mutual comparifon of the 
objects we have difcovered. - It is as effential to know their 
fituation and relative diftance, as their abfolute qualities.’ 

The traveller, in continuing to climb the hill, which reaches 
near a mile beyond the village of Bounar-Bachi, {topped {hort 
{uddenly upon the abrupt borders of a precipice of an aftonifh- 
ing height. ‘The torrent which flows beneath is the fame that 
runs through the plain. When it comes down with violence, 
its waters euevicns the narrow Valley, bounded on each fide 
by huge rocks, which feem to have been defigned by Nature 
to confine its impetuofity. When it is dried up, the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages avail themfelves of that interval 
to cultivate its banks, rendered fertile at the expence of thofe 
regions on which it has committed its depredations. 

From the fummit of that high ground, to which the Turks 
give the name of Balli-dahi, mountain of honey, on account of 
the numerous fwarms of bees that frequent the rocks of which 
it is compofed, M. Chevalier obtained a view of the whole ex- 
tent of the large plain. It feemed to be of a femicircular 
fhape. Of the two chains of hills which furround it, one ap- 
pears to run in a direction towards the promontory of Jeni- 
chehr, and the other towards the point of Jn-Tapé-Gheulu. 
‘The traveller defcried at a diftance the iflands of Tenedos 
and Imbros, Samothrace and Lemnos, the high top of mount 
Athos, and the ‘Thracian Cherfonefus beyond the Hellefpont. 


(To be continued.) 


— 


A General Hificry of Inland Navigation, Foreign and Domef- 
tic: containing a complete Account of the Canals already exe- 
cuted in England, with Confiderations on thofe projected. To 
which are added, praétical Obfervations. The Whole illuf- 
trated with a Map of all the Canals in England, and other 
ufeful Plates. By F. Phillips. Ato. 1. Ise Taylors. 1792. 





Ses of the greateft enterprifes amongft the ancients, re- 
lative to commercial improvement, were thofe of inland 
navigations ; and though the practice was late of exciting pub- 

‘lic attention, it has at length been adopted in numerous in- 

ftances, and its utility is now almoft univerfally acknowledged, 
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in our own country. The author of the prefent work makes 
many pertinent remarks on this fubject. He obferves that 
inland navigation is highly beneficial 16 trade and commerce, 
by facilitating the communication between widely diftant parts 
of the kingdom, reducing the price of carriage, and thus en- 
abling the manufacturer to obtain his materials, fuel, and ne- 
ceffaries of life, at a lower rate, to convey his goods to mar- 
ket at a lefs expence, and confequently to fell cheaper than his 
competitors. Canals, he farther obferves, render the coun- 
tries which they pafs through more rich and fertile; and the 
merchants who refide at the parts where they terminate, muft 
alfo derive great advantages from them; being thence enabled 
to export greater quantities of goods from piaces at a diftance 
from the fea, and to fupply with eafe a greater extent of in- 
land country with the commodities they import from foreign 
nations. 

To the cheapnefs of conveyance, compared with land-car- 
riage, fhould be added, as our author remarks, the advantages 
attendant on an eafy and fecure communication of the differ- 
ent parts of the country with each other, during the tempeftu- 
ous months, and in times of war; when veflels from the nor- 
thern parts of Europe will readily make the Humber, whence, 
by means of canals, there. is a communication with the rivers 
Merfey, Dee, Severn, Avon, Thames, &c. an extent of wa- 
ter-carriage exceeding five hundred miles. 

The object of the prefent work is to furnifh a complete, 
yet concife hiftory of canals, both ancient and modern; but 
efpecially of thofe completed or projected in England. Among 
the nations of antiquity, Greece, being furrounded by the 
fEgean and Ionian feas, and indented by a number of bays 
and creeks, as well as interfected by rivers, ftood little in need 
of canals: yet hiftory informs us of many projects of this kind, 
though they never were brought to completion. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Julius Cafar, and the emperors Caligula and 
Nero, attempted in vain to cut through the ifthmus which 
joins Peloponnefus to the other part of Greece, and thus form 
a communication between the lonian and A%gean feas. . 

Egypt, depending entirely on the overflowing of the river 
Nile for the watering of the country, contained, as Mr. Phil- 
lips obferves, a great number of canals, dug to receive and 
diftribute the waters of the river, at the time of the inunda- 
tion: but the principal work of the kind in that country, was 
the grand canal which effected a communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and of which, according to M. Bou- 
tier, fome traces are ftill fubfifting. 

Jn China there is fcarcely a village which has not the ad- 
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vantage either of an arm of the fea, a navigable river, or a 
canal, by which means navigation is rendered fo common, 
that there are almoft as many of the inhabitants live on the 
water as onthe land. Of the royal canal in that country, the 
author of the hiftory introduces the following account. 


‘ The Great Canal, which is alfo called the Royal Canal, is 
one of the wonders of art: it was finithed about the year 980; 
thirty thoufand men of all denominations were employed for- 
ty-three years in completing it. It runs from north to fouth, ex- 
tending from the city of Canton to the extremity of the empire; 
and by it all kinds of foreign merchandize, entered at that city, 
are conveyed dire&tly to Pekin, being a diftance of 825 miles. 
Its breadth is about fifty feet, and its depth a fathom and a half, 
which are fuffcient to carry barks of confiderable burthen, which 
are managed by maft and fails, as well as by oars; and fome of a 
{maller fort by towed are hand. The emperor of China is faid to 
employ ten thoufand fhips, abating one, for a reafon very pecu- 
iar. This canal pafles through, or near, forty-one large cities ; 
it has feventy-five vaft fluices to keep up the water, and pafs the 
barks and fhips where the ground wiil not admit of fufficient depth 
of channel, befides feveral thoufand of draw and other bridges. 
Innumerabie canals are cut from this main cana!, and the whole 
empire abounds with rivers, lakes, and rivulets. 

* China owes the greateft part of its riches and fertility to thefe 
numerous canals, which are of the greateft utility for the tran 
portation of the produce and merchandize of one province to an- 
other: they are bordered, or faced, with quays of freeftone, and 
in low marfhy places very long caufeways are raifed for the con- 
venience of travellers. ‘Thefe canals are cut through any kind of 
private property, gardens, plantations, or pleafure-grounds; not 
even the gardehs of the emperor, or any of his governors, are ex- 
empted: but when the work arrives at the garden of pleafure- 
ground, the governor, or even the emperor himfelf, digs the firkt 
{pade of earth, and pronounces with an audible voice, ‘* This is 
to Jet thofe of infericr fituations know, that no private pleafure 
fhall obfirué& the public good.”? There are bridges over thefe 
canals, of three, five, feven, or more arches, to open a free 
communication with the country: the middle arch is generally 
very high, that barks and barges may pafs under it with their 
mafts ftanding. When the water is high, and liable to overflow 
the neighbouring fields, they take care to open the fluices to con- 
vey it away, and to keep it at a certain height in the canal. 
There are infpectors appointed to furvey the canal and vifit it con- 
tinually, and workmen always ready to repair the damage 
places,’ : 
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Our author recites with great perfpicuity, the fchemes pro- 
jected by Peter the Great, czar of Mufcovy, for the improve- 


‘ment of his dominions by means of internal navigation, and 


which have fince been carried into execution. ‘The commu- 
nication by water between Aftracan and Peterfburg, or be- 
tween the Cafpian Sea and the Baltic, is effe€ted by the cele- 
brated canal of Vifhnei-Volofhok. ‘This great work, which 
was begun and completed under the reign of Peter the Great, 
has been fo much improved by the prefent emprefs, that vef- 
fels now reach Peterfburg in lefs than half the time they for- 
merly employed. ; 7 

The grand project of uniting the Cafpian Sea and the Baltic 
with the Black Sea, by the junction of the river Don with the 
Wolga, was likewife planned by the extraordinary prince 
above mentioned. ‘Thofe two rivers approach each other 
within the diftance of forty miles in the province of Aftracan; 
and the two rivulets Hofla and Camafhinfka, the former of 
which falls into the Don, and the latter into the Wolga, are 
only feparated by an interval of about five miles. Could thefe 
two rivulets be made navigable, and united by a canal, the 
Black Sea would be joined to the Cafpian Sea and the Baltic. 
An attempt was made for this purpofe by the fame great em- 
peror of the North; and the work was continued for fome 
time under the prefent czarina; but the difficulty confifts in 
deepening the beds of the rivers, and procuring a fupply of 
water fufficient to make them navigable. As the Don, how- 
ever, is only forty miles from the Wolga, and land-carriage 
in that country extremely cheap and eafy, it is imagined that 
the advantages refulting from the projected canal would be 
{carcely equivalent to the expence of making it. 

Sweden, as our author remarks, has long been fenfible of 
the utility of inland navigation ; and various efforts have. been 
made by fovereigns for improving it in different parts of the 
kingdom. They have not as yet, however, been able to make 
any great advances in thofe projects, though, in fome parts 
of the country, internal navigation has received an increafe, 
productive of much public advantage. 

In Denmark, a plan has been formed for joining the Baltic 
to the German Ocean, by means of the canal of Kiel and the 
river Eyder, through the duchy of Holftein. ‘This projet, 
when carried into execution, will enable veffels, not exceed- 
ing one hundred and twenty tons, to pafs immediately from 
the Baltic to the German Ocean, and proceed on their voy- 
age, without unloading at Hamburg ; or fail to Holland, Eng- 
land, and other parts. : 

‘The United Provinces are interfe¢€ted with innumerable ca. 
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nals; and therefore to defcribe them, the author mutt have 
given a geographical furvey of the whole country. The ca- 
nals of Flanders, which formerly were numerous, are now al- 
moft entirely neglected, and out of repair. Amongft them is 
a fpacious canal, a work of the fixteenth century, extending 
from Bruffels to the Scheld; which, though not open to vei- 
fels of thofe provinces where it enters the fea, yet affords a 
communication with Holland, and, by the canals of Flanders, 
with the ocean. 

France, our author obferves, affords numerous inftances of 
induftry and ingenuity in the conftruction of canals for inland 
navigation. ‘The moft remarkable is the canal of Languedoc, 
otherwife called, of the ‘Two Seas, which forms a junction be- 
tween the ocean and Mediterranean. For the account of this 
ftupendous work, which was projected under Francis I. but 
begun and finifhed under Lewis XIV. we fhall have recourfe 
to the Hiftory. 


‘ This amazing undertaking was begun in 1666, and finifhed 
in 1681. Jt hasanfwered every expectation formed from it, and 
eftablifhed a ready communication between the two fertile pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Languedoc. This canal extends from 
Narbonne to Thouloufe. It receives feveral little rivers as feed- 
ers in the way, and is provided at proper intervals with one hun- 
dred and fourteen locks and fluices. In fome places it is con- 
veyed by aqueduéts over bridges of incredible height and ftrength, 
which under them give paffage to other rivers. 

© What appeared moft extraordinary at that time was, that near 
the town of Beziers it was conveyed under a mountain by a tunnel 
(a method which has-now become common) feven hundred and 
twenty feet in length, cut into a lofty arcade, and the greateft 
part of the way lined with free ftone, excepting towards the ends, 
where it is only hewn through the rock, which is of a foft fulphur- 
ous fubftance. ‘The expence of this work was thirteen millions of 
livres, about five hundred and forty thoufand pounds, of which 
the king contributed feven millions, and the province of Langue- 
doc the remainder. 

‘ I thall here give a concife defcription of this great work, the 
wonder of Europe, that modern engineers and projectors of inland 
navigations may be encouraged to encounter all difficulties that may 
oppofe their patriotic labours. 

‘ This canal begins at Cette in the bay ofgLanguedoc, and 
paffes through the lake Thau to the town of Agde, where is a 
round canal bafon with three openings, and three different depths 
of water meeting there; and the gates or locks are of fuch inge- 
nious confiruction, that the veflel may pafs through by opening 
either 
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either of them, which the mafter pleafes ; a contrivance which ex- 
cited admiration in the great Vauban himfelf. 

‘ Not far from Beziers, and beyond the tunnel already men- 
tioned, are eight locks, which form a grand and regular cafcade 
nine hundred and fixty feet long, and by means of which the vef- 
fels crofs the river Orb, and, continuing their voyage on the ca- 
nal, pafs the towns of Beuers, Argens, Trefbes, Orbiell, Al- 
zenne, Villepinte, into a large bafon near Caftlenaudury, which 
receives the river Laudet. At St. Ferriol, near the town of Reuel, 
Mr. Riquet conitruéted a refervoir to fupply the canal, containing 
five hundred and ninety-five acres of water, which is firft em- 
banked, and then the embankment walled round with free ftone, 
between two rocky mountains. Under this dam runs a vaulted 
arch or fewer, reaching to the main wall, where three large cocks 
of caft brafs are turned, opened and fhut by iron bars; thefe cocks 
difcharge the water through their mouths, which are as large as 
a man’s body, into the aqueduéts, and the bafon at Noroufe, 
which is the head of the navigation. ‘The canal then defcends 
from Noroufe by Avignenel, Montefquieu, and Baziege, into the 
river Garonne by three locks, about a quarter of a mile below the 
city of Thouloufe, which it paffes. Its breadth is one hundred 
and forty-four feet, towing-paths included; its depth fix feet, 
and its length fixty-four French leagues. It is here to be ob- 
ferved, that Naroufe is the higheft part of the navigation, being 
about fix hundred feet above the level of the two waters, from 
whence the ground has almoft one continued defcent to them on 
each fide. On this fpot, as was before obferved, Riquet made his 
bafon, and colleéted his waters; and hither he brought his cur- 
rent of water from the adjacent mountain by an aqueduét five 
leagues in length, which contained between five and fix thoufand 
cubic inches; and this ftream being diftributed in the two 
canals laft mentioned, forms, in every part, a body of water of 
about fix millions of cubic feet. 

« When a veffel or barge in its paffage from Narbonne, after it 
has failed through the canal that traverfes the plain, has arrived 
at the foot of one of thefe locks, the gates are inftantly opened, 
and the water fo hemmed in rufhes forth with impetuous violence, 
and, mixing with that in the canal, forms one common level : 
when the veffel fails into the lock, and the gates are fhut again, 
the water which defcends from the upper lock rifes by flow de- 
grees feveral feet in height, feldom lefs than feven, or more than 
twelve; the veffel accordingly rifes with it till it comes to a level 
with the water contained in the fecond lock, by means of which 
a veffel that is coming to Narbonne may pafs without any obftruc- 
tion out of the firft lock into the fecond, or one coming from Thou- 
loufe may be introduced out of the fecond lock into the firft, the 
gates of the fecond lock being fhut: the veffel- in the fame man- 
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ner mounts into the third; and thus it afcends from lock to lock 
till it comes to the top of diftribution, and then by the fame kind 
of conveyance falls down to Thouloufe. To preferve the level, 
they have been frequently reduced to the neceflity of turning and 
winding the canal round hills and rifing grounds, and to fortify it 
with an immenfe number of piles in thofe places where the earth 
was likely to give way. This canal was conveyed by water bridges 
and ftone arches over valleys; hills and mountains were levelled ; 
while through others a paflage was cut and arched over, large 
enough for veflels to pafs under with their cargoes, with lights 
and air-holes at proper diftances.’ 


Spain, as Mr. Phillips obferves, has attempted fomething in 
the way of canals, to improve the internal part of the country; 
but very much is wanted to complete them, and render them 
of national utility. ‘The internal parts of Spain, however, are 
highly capable of receiving the improvements of inland navi- 
gation; and there is no country in the world to which they 
are Jecshtie {s more neceffary. 

After a furvey of the canals of foreign countries, the author 
proceeds to thofe in England, of which he gives a copious ac- 
count; not only defcribing the courfe of the canals, but giv- 
ing extracts of the acts of parliament relative to each, and in- 
ter{perfing his narrative with a variety of remarks, concerning 
either thofe works, or the perfons by whom they have been 
conducted. It appears, that fince the year 1769, when the 
duke of Bridgewater began his extraordinary enterprife, more 
than forty acts of parliament have been pafled for making and 
perfecting canals ; and feveral more petitions for the ‘fame 
purpofe are now before parliament. We judge it unneceflary 
to give our readers any account of thofe canals, or of the far- 
ther projects now in agitation. The author likewife gives a 
detail of the canal from the Forth to the Clyde, in Scotland ; 
and of that from Dublin to the Shannon, with the Newry ca- 
nal, in Ireland. 

The work concludes with fome practical obfervations rela- 
tive to the places proper for canals; the fupply of water, the 
moft eligible levels; the nature of the ground to be cut through; 
the expence and mode of execution ; ; with the defcription of a 
lock, a tunnel, and an aqueduct. Prefixed to the Hiftory isa 
map of the wide’ in England, including that of Scotland; in 
which the canals that are completed are coloured red; thole 
projected, Jrown; and the rivers, as far as they are navigable, 
blue. Four other plates are added, confifting of plans, eleva- 
tions, and fections for a lock, aqueduct, and bridges. Ina 
word, Mr. Phillips appears to have {pared no pains in collect- 
ing his materials, or laying them before the public with every 
advantage that can contribute to utility and information. 


3 Two 
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Two Sermons, preaches in the Cathedral Church at Worcefter, 
before my Lords the ‘Fudces of Affize, on the 11th of Abetie / 
and the 22d of “Fuly, 1792. By the Rev. R. Lucas, B. D: 
Svo. Is. Robion. 1792. 


N the former of thefe Sermons, the author takes his text from 

1 Peter, ii. 17. Fear God, honour the king.’ He fets out with 
obferving, that without the fanctions of religion and laws, it 
is impoflible for a numerous and extenfive fociety to exift any 
Jong time in fecurity and happinefs. Having il luftrated this 
remark by a feries of arguments, he proceeds to the explana- 
tion of the text, and fhows, that by fearing God, is meant 
that our minds fhould be impreffed with a con{tant perception 
of a fuperintending providence ; an awful fenfe of that future 


account which we muft give of our actions before the juft tri- 
bunal of God. 


‘If it were poflible, fays he, to banifh this principle from fo- 
ciety, government would be deprived of its chief bulwark and 
fupport. What truft, what confidence could poffibly enter into 
the common and various tranfactions of life, between man and 
man, unlefs each party fuppofe the other under the influence of 
religion ; unlefs there be a mutual perfuafion that each is a@u- 
ated by a con{cioufnefs of the divine prefence, and that what is 
done between them is done in truth and righteou/ne/s. 

‘ Without the prevalence of this principle civil government 
would be impracticable. and wholly infufficient for the purpofes 
for which it is eftablifhed; namely, the peace and order of the 
community. But when the fear of God goes hand in hand with 
the fear of the magiftrate, government not only becomes pratti- 
cable, but is productive of the greateft bleflings to fociety. They, 
who difpenfe and execute the laws, go to their awful taks with 
fatisfaction to themfelves and advantage to the public, whea they 
are perfuaded that the information and evidence, which are tode- 
termine and decide the caufe, are given by men who are conici- 
ous of the divine prefence; and the magifrate himfelf, being un- 
der the fame conviction, will, to the beft of his knowledge, de- 
cree what is right unto all men. Regularity and order will thus 
happily prevail generally through the community : : the progrefs 
of juftice will not be. marked with the difclofure of fo many fcenes 
ef horror, nor will mercy be forgiven to take her fhare in the ne- 
ceflary work of correcting the flight diforders which will fome- 
times unavoidably difturb the public peace.’ 


But though the dictates of religion have a powerful influ« 
ence on the human mind, the preacher juitly obferves, that 
they by no means faperfede the neceflity of political laws, the 
terro, 
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terror and due execution of which are found to be indifpen- 
fible for reftraining an indulgence of the vicious paflions. ‘This 
leads him to the confideration of the other precept in the text, 
namely; ‘To honour the king;’ by which is underftood, not 
the homage due merely to the perfon of a king; but vetlein to 


the authority with which he is invefted for the public good. 


‘ The honour that is here principally meant, fays the preacher, 
therefore, is that which is due to the laws of fociety in which we 
live; and which comprehends alfo, due fubmiffion and obedience 
to the magiftrates, and particularly tothe king, the chief magi- 
ftrate of all, who are appointed to execute thofe laws for the pre- 
fervation of the peace of the community. They are “ fent for 


the punifoment of evil doers, and for the praife of them that do 


ewell.”? 


When the laws of any country are founded in juftice, and 
the regulations of government fuch as conduce to the happi- 
nefs of fociety; the author obferves, that it is folly in the ex- 
treme to refift them, as the inevitable confequence muft be a 
general anarchy. ‘he following paragraph merits particular 
attention. 


‘ The ideas, therefore, which fome have formed of J/iberty are, 
when confidered with regard to /ociety, altogether vifionary. Men 
mutt be content to give up fome part of their own freedom; or ra- 
ther their own humour, if they would fecure the enjoyment of the 
bleilings of fociety, or thofe of providence. Their own exiftence 
depends on the general fubmiflion to, and the due execution of, 
the public laws. For, unlefs the protection of government be his 
defence, every man would be liable to the affaults and injuries of 
his turbulent and malicious neighbour ; and what happinefs could 
any one enjoy who is not fure of the fafety of his perfon, nor the 
rewards of his induftry, for a fingle hour. In large and crowded 
focieties men would, without the intervening arm of government, 
be more fubje& to fuch outrages, than in any other. The rich 
and poor, the happy and miferable, the feeble and the ftrong, the 
wicked and the jult, tread, as it were, upon each other’s heels. 
There is no local feparation between them, to foften the envy of 
different conditions, and quiet the jealous competitions of equality. 
The abundance and apparent felicity of fome, the wants and fan- 
cied mifery of otheis, andthe unruly paflions of all, would con- 
tinually meet in conflict, difturb the public tranquillity, and in- 
troduce general anarchy and confufion. Univerfal liberty, there- 
fore, in fociety, 1s nothing better than univerfal mifery.’ 


SECOND SERMON. 
The text of this Sermon is the fame with that of the pre- 
ceding. ‘The intention of the preacher is to point out the 
fingular 
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fingular excellence of the conftitution of this country, in pro- 
viding for the peace and happinefs of the community. He firft 
adverts to the church-eftablifhment, as the happy means of in- 
ftructing the people in their moft important interefts, by im=, 
prefling their minds with a proper fenfe of their moral and re- 
ligious obligations; after which he confiders the civil part :of 
the conftitution, vith the nature and execution of the laws. 
In fupport of a Gavch chcdtttsnent, he adduces forcible ar- 
guments againft thofe who contend for a total emancipation 
from ecclefiaftical ordinances ; and with regard to the civil go- 
vernment of Great Britain, he afferts its peculiar aptitude to 
fecure public freedom and happinefs. 


«Tam perfuaded, fays he, that the more prudent and refpedt- 
able part of the community are fully fenfible of the ineftimadle 
advantages which refult from our admirable conftitution. There 
are doubtlefs, however, /ome, whofe reftlef and perturbed fpirits 
are endeavouring, by various modes, to Mare and alienate the 
public mind from it’s juft and Jong-eftablithed aff:ction to it’s 
form and principles. Political doétrines, fubverfive of all go- 
vernment, newly broached, are induftrioufly recommended as wor- 
thy the notice of the people: doctrines as impracticable as they 
are incoherent and abfurd. Inftead of being the principles of juft 
government, they are but the elements of public difcord. 

‘ Error is always mifchievous ; and, abfurd and impraéticable 
as thefe doctrines are, fince their tendency is certainly to difturb 
the public tranquility, they are not unworthy of notice; and it is 
a duty which every man owes to his ftation, to countera& their 
pernicious influence to the utmoft of his power, to affert and main» 
tain the unparalleled excellence of the conftitution we enjoy, and te 
eftablith and confirm in the minds of the public that falutary par- 
tiality for a form of government, which has long been, and we 
troft will ftill continue to be, the boaft and glory of Englifhmen, 
and the admiration of the world.’ 





‘ To preferve a conftitution fo dear to usall!, in its eftablithed 
form and fpirit, is the duty of every man, who has any regard for 
his own happinefs, or that of the public. We tru, indeed, tha 
there is no danger of mifchief. ‘The people have manifeited no 
abatement of their ancient regard and affeStion for it. All the 
conftituent branches of the legiflature (fuch is its admirable tem- 
per) confpire to preferve and maintain its original itrength and vi- 
gour. Since the period of its eftablifhment, all public men, of 
whatever rank or party, ftand on the fame ground—that of the 
conftitution. Whatever difference may arife about any particular 


. mea{ures of the executive branch, or refpecting any pasts of this 
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noble fabric, fuppofed to be impaired by time, no difference car 
arife as to the form, conftruction, and nature of the conftitution 
xtfelf; which, whether we regard it either in church or ftate, will 
ever be a fubjeé worthy of our higheft love and admiration. 

‘ In religious concerns it admits of the utmoft degree of tolera- 
tion. No reftraints are laid on fuch as diffent from the eftablifh- 
ment, but fuch as the fiate finds neceflary for its own fafety; and 
no one will deny its right to provide for that® Whenever thefe 
reftraints can be removed, confftently with that fafety, the gene- 
rous temper of the government of this country is ever ready to 
comply with, and even prevent the withes of fuch as think them- 
felves oppreffed ; and fcarcely a year paffes, that does not dif- 
play fome inftance of relief afforded to thofe, whofe peaceable de- 
portment evinces that reftrictions are no longer neceffary. 

‘ In fine; whatever motives the fubjets of other countries may 
have to adopt new fyftems of government, happily no fuch fyftems 
can find admiffion among a people, who have long enjoyed, and 
do now enjoy, more liberty, and more political bleffings, than 
any other nation, under any other form of government whatever. 
Without enquiring into the wifdom or the folly of the meafures, 
which have produced thofe dreadful fcenes of outrage, anarchy, 
and bloodfhed, which harrafs and wafte a neighbouring ftate, every 
good man muft lament their exiftence ; and the flighteft tendency 
to which, in this country, none can think of but with horror! 
Happily, no political affimilation can take place between the two 
nations ; and it is furprifing that any perfons can be found weak 
and wicked enough to fet about fo atrocious a work, for the pur- 
pofe of exciting the fame diforders among us. ‘The refpettive 
conditions of the two countries have been and ftill are, as widely 
diffimilar as liberty is from defpotifm, and pablic peace and prof- 
perity from civil difcord and mifery. 

« Ours, in truth, my brethren, is an enviable lot’ We have 
‘happily paffed the dangers and the confliéts of the political ocean, 
and are actually in the haven, where we would be. There let us 
reft, under the banners of fubftantial freedom and profperity; nor 
rafhly truft again our veffel, laden with the deareft pledges of 
public happinefs, to the perils of a boifterous and devouring ele- 
ment; wherein we behold, (and with pity we behold) fome ftrug- 
gling hard with the tempeft, and others broken and {fcattered on 
the mercilefs rocks of public difcord and confufion.’ 


Thefe two Sermons afford no lefs evidence of the authos’s 
good fenfe, than of his benevolent principles; and are well. 
calculated to difplay the advantages of our civil and religious 
eftablifhments. 8 


7 Defmoud, 
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Defmond, a Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 3 Vols. timo. 9s. 
fewed. Robinfons. 1792. : 


Me: Smith has exhaufted various plans in the department 

of novel-writing, and has now attempted a new one. 
The tale is fimple, and may be comprifed in a few words. 
Lionel Defmond loves Geraldine witha pure flame, unfullied 
by even a criminal furmife. Before he was confcious of his 
paffion, or fhe knew that fhe had a heart to difpofe of, her mar- 
riage with Verney was concluded by her friends. Verney isa 
_ worthlefs unprincipled gambler, who diffipates her fortune, 
and at laft fells her perfon to a French nobleman. Defmond, 
like a guardian angel, watches her in every ftep, adminifters 
to. all her wants, relieves, fupports, and protects her in all her 
difficulties, even at the moment when Verney’s untimely end 
calls on her for unufual exertions, and plunges her into the 
greateft diftrefs. The event is obvious. 

While the attention, though conftantly directed to the prin- 
cipal perfonages, is not rivetted by various changes of fortune, 
or harraffed by a tale artfully perplexed; and a fufpenfe, where 
the event is carefully concealed, the mind is kept in a pleaf- 
ing agitation by numerous epifodes, introduced with fkill, and 
characters well developed, or artfully contrafted. That of 
Waverly is corre€tly drawn, and confiftently fupported: a 

oung man, whofe mind is incapable of one fixed ferious re 
Fantom, whofe opinions are changed by every perfon’s perfua- 
fion, whofe conduét is the {port of every contingence. Bethel, 
the friend of Defmond, is not introduced only to correfpond 
with. The ferious thoughtfulnefs of his mind, the effe& of dif- 
appointment, is feldom tin¢tured by improper gloom, or fhaken 
by petulant refentments. Montfleuri is the lively, elegant, 
Frenchman, as Frenchmen were. Defmond himfelf is eager 
and impetuous only in the fervice of his Geraldine; in other 
refpects calm, attentive, and benevolent. Geraldine is ‘ pa- 
tience on a monument. She feels the whole of Verney’s in- 
fults and mifcondu€t, but forgets not, in any inftance, that 
fhe is a wife and a mother... The fubordinate characters we 
need not particularly mention, though they add to the enter- 
tainment of the reader, and do not fuffer his attention to fail. 
The condué of the ftory is fometimes exceptionable: in the 
fecond volume it feems to proceed flowly and heavily. ‘The con- 
nection of Defmond with madame Boifbelle is unneceflarily 
introduced ; for the only purpofe it anfwers, viz. to increafe 
the perplexity previous to the cataftrophe, is fcarcely perceiv- 
ed among the more affeCting circum ftances of the other events. 
Befides: we may be romantic; but we felt our efteem for 


Defmond in fome degree leffened by it. ; 
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The principal novelty in the condué of this tale is the in- 
troduction of French politics, and a more happy defcription of 
French manners than we ufually meet with in fimilar publica- 
tions. Our author’s refidence in France has furnifhed her 
with thefe additions, which will be differently judged of accord 
ing to the tafte, more properly. according to the political opi- 
nions of the readers. The more varied defcriptions will, in every 
view, be found to add to the merit of the work; and the con- 
cluding feenes, when Geraldine is in purfuit of Verney, are 
conducted with fo much fkill, and worked up with fo much 
terror and pathos, as to fix the rank of this laft work of Mrs. 
Smith in the very firft clafs. Indeed, in all her novels, the 
defcriptions of fcenery and fituation are peculiarly excellent. 
Her politics we cannot always approve of. Conneéted with 
the reformers, and the revolutionifts, fhe has borrowed her 
colouring from them, and reprefented their conduét in the 
moft favourable light. If an ariftocrate is introduced, he is 
cither to be confuted or ridiculed. "We know not if this be a 
fault: Mrs. Smith has fpoken as fhe thought, and reprefented 
the conduét and fentiments of the democrats as they appeared 
to her. Hiftory may confirm her fentiments, and confute 
ours. The principal fubject of enquiry is how far they ought 
to be introduced intoa work of this kind. We have often had 
occafion to obferve, that the opportunities of modern fine ladies 
for information are fo few, that every means of their obtain- 
ing it, incidentally, fhould be approved of. On the other 
hand, it may be afked, ought not the ftate of the queftion, in 
fuch fituations, to be given more impartially, or at leaft the 
arguments on each fide fairly ftated? It we be replied that 
Mrs. Smith is certainly too eager, even though it be in purfuit 
of teuths nor does fhe always, when the argument on the other 
fide appears to be juft, enforce it with her ufual energy. ‘To 
this, indeed, it may be fairly anfwered, that the laft objec- 
tion has only confiderable weight, when the queftion is previ- 
oufly begeed, and truth fuppoted to be only on one fide. 

We fhall firft tranferibe the appearance of the ariftocra- 
tic lord in his defolated caftle. Itis a piture drawn with con- 
fiderable force, and is very probably an accurate likenefs. 


‘ A few ftraggling trees of other kinds, that had been planted 
and neglected, were mingled among the rows of beech on either 
fide ; but were, for want of a protection, ‘* withering in leaflefs 
platoons.’*-—Not a cottage arofeto break the monotony of this 
jong line of disfigured vegetation. — Nothing like a lodge, ani- 
mated by the chearful refidence of a peafant’s family, marked its 
termination; but the paling, which had once divided it from the 
plain, had cicher fallen down for want of repairing, or had been 
carried 
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earried away by the country people for fuel, in a country where 
it feemed to be particularly fcarce. 

‘ Slowly, and through a miferable road, .we traverfed this .me- 
lancholy avenue, without feeing, for fome time, a human crea- 
ture.—It feemed to lengthen as we went, and had already lafted 
above a mile and quarter, when we obferved a figure quickly 
walking towards us, witha gun on his fhoulder, whom I, at firit, 
fuppofed to be the count himfelf. The mana feemed by bis ftep 
and manner, to be in eager purfuit of fomething ; but I could per- 
ceive,-by his aétion, that, on obferving an Englifh chaife, he 
changed the obje& @f his attention, and advanced towards us ina 
fort of trot, which, from his lank figure and grotefque habit, had 
a very ridiculous effec. 

“ Under a full drefs coat, of a reddifh brown, and had once 
been lined with fatin, appeared a wailtcoat of gold-flowered bro- 
cade, the flaps reaching to his knees, and made, I am perfuaded,, 
in the reign of Louis ¢é-deyant le Grand.—What appeared of his 
breeches, under this magnificent juffe au-corps, was of red vel- 
veret, forming a happy contraft to a pair of black wortted flock- 
ings.——The little hair which grew on each fide of his temples had 
been compelled, in defpite of its reluctance and incapability, to 
affume the form of curls, but they feemed to have fled, d’une ma- 
mitre la plus opiniatre du monde, from his ears; a liitle hat, like 
what I recollect having feen in caracature prints, under the name 
of Chapeau a le Nevernois, covered the reft of his head; but this, 
as he approached us, was depofited under his arm, notwithitand- 
ing the incumbrance of his gun,’ 





* By this time we were arrived at the gate of the cour d’honneur, 
which is furrounded on three fides by the chatcaux.—There had 
once been a ftraight walk, leading from the termination of the 
avenue to the fteps of the houfe, but it was now covered with 
thiftles and nettles; the fteps were overgrown with green mofs, 
and when the great door opened to let us in, it feemed an opera- 
tion to which it was entirely unaccuftomed. 

‘Le Maire, however, extremely folicitous for the dignity of 
his mafter, had hurried in before us, and fent one fervait to wait 
at this door, and a fecond to fhew us the way to the apartment 
where monfeigneur was to receive us. —Thi8 was in a falie a com- 
pagnie, on the firft floor, where, after pafling through three otner 
cold and half-finifhed rooms, we, at length, arrived.—Thecount, 
who is a handfome man, above fixty, received me with cold po- 
litenefs ; his nephew with a fort of fullen kindnefs : it feemed as it 
he at once embraced him as a relation, and repulfed him as an ene- 
my.——About half an hour after our arrival, I heard that the count 
was to fend, the next day, a courier to Clermont, by whom IL 
might difpatch letters to England.—lI fad this and two or three 
H 3 otiers 
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others to write; and, I thought that it was better to let the count 
and his nephew begin their political controverfy without the pre- 
fence of a third perfon ; for thefe reafons, as foon as fupper was 
over, which was very ill dreffed, and ferved in very dirty plate, 
I defired to be conduéted to my apartment. Having mounted a 
very broad ftaircafe of brick and wood, and paffed through a long 
corridor, which feemed to lead to a part of the houfe very remote 
from that I had left, I was fhewn into a fort of ftate bed-chamber; 
one of thofe where comfort had formerly been facrificed to fplen- 
dour, but which now poffeffed neither the one or the other: and, 
on opening the dcor, I was fenfible of that damp, mufty fmell, 
which is ufyally perceived in rooms that have been long unfre- 
quented, 

‘ The wainfcoting was of cedar, or fome other brown wood, 
finely carved ; the hangings of a dull and dark blue Lyons’ da- 
mafk; a high canopy bed of the fame, ftood at one end of the 
room, and, at the other, was a very large glafs reaching from the 
cieling to the floor; but which, by the fingle candle I had, ferved 
only to reflect the deep gloom that every object offered.—A great 
projecting chimney of blood coloured marble, over which another 
mirror fupported a large carved trophy, reprefenting the arms of 
the family ; a red marble table, and four or five high backed, 
ftuffed chairs, covered with blue velvet, completed the fetanine 
of the room; which, floored as it was with hexagon bricks, com- 
poled altogether one of the moft funerea! apartments I ever re« 
member to have been in.’ 


The ftory of the Breton is an admirable one, and well told, 
Some of the other epifodes are alfo interefting and pathetic ; 
but we with to referve the reft of this article for an extract 
froin the concluding {cenes. 


‘On the fourth, they told me I was in Auvergne; .and, to- 
wards evening, I ftopped at a folitary poft-houfe, fituated on the 
edge of an extenfive foreft, and ina country, where, hardly any 
traces of civilization, appeared-——The people who came out, upon 
my afking for horfes, had a wild and favage appearance—A tall, 
{warthy, meagre figure, prefented himfelf at the door of my car- 
riage, and told me he was the poft-mafter—I begged of him to 
Jet me have horfes to go on towards Clermont—he told me he had 
none—that a company of banditti, whom, in the prefent ftate of 
the police, juftice had not been able to difperfe, had been, for 
many days, ravaging the country, and had taken from him all his 
horfes—Then it was that, for the firft time during this melancho- 
Jy journey, I was fenfible of fear—I looked round me, and faw 
only faces which feemed to me to belong to the banditti the man 
defcribed ; and his own had, beyond any I ever faw, the terrific 
look which Salvator gives” to his affafins— The country around 
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us was more dreary than the wildeft heath in England—It was a 
wide uncultivated plain, furrounded with woods, which feemed 
to be endlefs —I knew not, whether to prefer venturing into 
them, or remain at the gloomy and miferable habitation before 
me.—Any debate however, on this point, was foon put an end 
to, by the declaration of the poftillion who had brought me hither, 
that he could go no farther. 

* I now certainly felt, in all its force, the horrors of my fitua- 
tion, and fancy even augmented them—There was, I thought, a 
fort of favage pleafure on the countenance of the man who called 
himfelf the poft-mafter, as he opened the door of the chaife—I 
entered trembling, and hardly able to fupport myfelf, into a kind 
of kitchen, whi:h feemed to ferve for every purpofe, to the groupe 
of hideous figures that were aflembled in it—If I had before fhud- 
dered, at the looks of the men, who furrounded my chaife, thofe 
of three women who now crowded about me,-gave me infinitely 
more alarm; I know not how, under the immediate impreffion, I 
felt, I was able to make fuch obfervations ; but the elder of them 
ftruck me. as being an exact reprefentation of Horace’s Canidia— 
The two others were younger, and more robuit, equally hideous 
however, and more mafculine—They fpoke to each other, as 
they examined my drefs, in a language of which I underttood on- 
ly a few words, repeating often the word 4zglaife!/ with an air 
of derifion.—A fire of vine flalks and turf was made in the chime 
ney of the room, which was floored only with earth, or rather 
with mud—and never will the circle, that gathered round it, be 
eraled from my recolle&tion—The blaze of the fire, threw catch- 
ing lights upon their harih features; and, as all their eyes were 
fixed on me, I fancied myfelt furrounded by demons—My ima- 
gination flew back to my children; it reprefented my lovely che- 
rubs calmly fleéping, unconfcious of the fituation of their unhappy 
mother; who was now, I thought, torn from them for ever — 
Their poor father too, occurred tome — dying, perhaps, in a 
place equally wretched; among people equally favage.—-That I 
had put myfelf into the prefent danger from a motive of duty to 
him, was the only confideration that fupported me— What would 
have been my reflections if the purfuit of any guilty attachment 
had led me hither? 

* Though I did not entirely underftand the patoss in which thefe 
sude people converfed, J.yet heard enough to make me compre- 
hend they were waiting for fomebody 3 they looked frequently at 
me, and repeated, ‘* cette Angloife,” and ‘* nos Mefieurs.””—The 
women fometimes laughed immoderately, and fometimes one of 
them went to the door, as if to look for the arrival of the people 
they expected—this fcene lafted above an hour.— One of the wo- 
men began to prepare fupper—a coarfe cloth, difguftingly dirty, 
was fpread on a board that reached the whole length of the kit- 
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chen—The pot au feu was brought forward to receive a fupply of 
leeks ; a large difh of onions and garlic were heated, with fome- 
thing they called beef; and all this was, I learned from their con- 
“verfation, for /es Meffiewrs, whole arrival they awaited. 

“*T felt myfelf finking faft under the horrible apprehenfion; that 
thefe expected guefts were the banditti of whom | had been told, 
and that this was an houfe of rend.zvous.— The dreadful ftories of 
murders and aff.ffinations that I had heard, or read cf, now 
crowded on my imagination—l1 found it would foon be impoffible 
to fupport myfelf, and a ftate of infenfibility, at fuch a pericd, 
might fubject me to the moft hid-ous infults.—I begged one of 
the women to give me a little wine—fhe brought fume, which I 

“drank ; and, on her requcft for money, I took out a parcel of 
affignats Thad in my pocket—She immediately feized them, and 
‘carried them to one of the men, who looked at them by the fire- 
light, then turned towards me his hideous counteaance, and grin- 
ning horribly, nodded to me, and thruit them all into his pocket. 

« This feemed as if it would have been the fignal to plunder 
“nt, iffome other project had not been in agitation —I have fince 
been amazed how I retained my fenfes and recollection under fuch 
circumftances of horror! which had now, indeed, continued till 

my zggravated apprehenfions were arifen to a height it was impofs 
fible long to endure, 

* But now the feet of feveral horfes were heard upon the pavé— 

‘An exclamation from the peop'e within the houfe—** EA! woila 


done nos, Mefkeurs I’? left me no doubt that thefe were the troop 


of rufiians who fcoured the country for prey——They feemed, how- 
ever, to be in contention, for voices were heard very loud, and 


‘three piftols went off very quickly.—My ears were then invaded 


‘with dreadful groans, as of a perfon killed; groans fo loud, that 
they were diflinguifhable amidft the clamour of feveral harth voices, 
‘which was now increafed by the hailooing of the men, and the 
fhricks of two of the women who had gone out from the hovel ; 
where I fat in a fate I have not language to defcribe; the bel- 
dam alone remaining with me, who fixed her terrible eyes upon 
me,’ and approached me in an attitude as if fhe were about to 


-ftrike me, with a Jeng knife, which fhe had been ufing over the 


fire.—I aro’ to avoid her, when a figure, covered with blood, 
rufhed into the room, flaggered towards the chimney, and fell at 
my feet; at the fame inftant, avery loud voice cried in Englifh— 
« Sir! Sr! Mr. Defmond! for God fake! Mr. Defmond!7— 
My fenfes then forfook me.’ 


The fcene inthe approach to the caftle of Hautville is 
equaliy weil drawn and terrific. But we have room for no 


suore.—We truft that Mrs. Smith’s invention is not yet ex- 


haufted, 
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haufted, and that we may be again entertained by her very in- 
terelting narratives. 


=— 





Phyfrogn omy 5 or the cor? ‘e[ponding p logy oiceel the Conform 
tion of the Featuxes and the ruling Pajfions-of the Adind. 
Tranflated from the or iginal Work of F.C. Lavater. By Samuel 
Shaw, Ejq. Editer of the Abridgment of Bruce’s Travels. 
12mo. 45. 6d. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 


Effays on Phyfiognony for the Promotion of the Knowledge and 
Love of Mankind, written in the German: Language by. FC. 
Lavater ; Abridged from Mr. Holcroft’s Tranflation. 120. 
45. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


Udicious abridgments of works too diffufely written are cere 
tainly valuable ; but the publications of which we have 
given the titles above are rather to be confidered as extraéts 
than abridgments. Samuel Shaw, efq. feems to have invaded 
the property of the publithers of Mr. Holcroft’s tranflation of 
the oftavo edition of Lavater’s Phyfiognomy, and given the 
greater part of it verbatim, except fo far as it is altered by the 
errors committed in tranfcribing or printing, which are by no 
means few in number; and the proprietors of that expenfive 
work have therefore avenged themfelves for his piracy and mus 
tilations, by publifhing an abridgment nearly fimilar, except 
that tley have given it much more correct, and have added to 
it three chapters, with two plates containing twelve heads. 
— The following extraét from the Advertifement to’ the 
Abridgment pubiifhed for Robinfons, contains their ftatement 
of the cafe. 


« The favourable reception the work of M. Lavater has met 
with from the public, has encouraged certain literary pirates to 
feize almoft the whole of it, ana appropriate it to themfelves by 


the aid of a pair of fciffars; but in their eagernefs to grafp their 


reward, they have, in fome places, fo mangied and disfigured it 
by abfurd errors, in copying or of the prefs, that the author or 
tranflator (of whofe labour they have availed themfelves, verba- 
tim, with the utmoft effrontery and without any acknowledgement) 
would fearcely be able to difcover the meaning, without having 
recourie to the work they have fo difgraced by their mutilated and 
inaccurate copy. In fome places whole fentences abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to the fenfe have been omitted, and in others, words alter- 
ed to a meaning diametrically oppofite. A lift of all the errors 
which totally deftroy or change the fenfe, without enumerating 
common typographical miftakes, would fill more than a page. 
‘The pubiifh:rs and proprietors, therefore, of the work thus ime 
pudently Xolen and wretchedly mulitated, now prefent to the pub- 
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lic an Abridgment carefully revifed, correétly printed, and con- 
taining, in addition to all that is to be found in the other, nearly 
a whole fheet of letter-prefs, and two additional copper-plates, 
containing twelve heads.’ 


On comparing the two publications with the original, we 
find the allegation in a great meafure true. We have felefted 
the following grofs, inexcufable errors, in the former, as a 
fpecimen. We fhall contraft, with this extra, the parallel 


paflages in the latter. 
Shaw’s Abridgment. 


«<P. 29. There is the Her- 
colean ftrengthlefs firm, finewy, 
Jarge ; lefs fet, lefs rocky, who 
yet, &c. 


‘ P. 32. Face of a dad co- 
lour, | 
* P. 38. I meet no ftrong- 


bowed eyebrows: confirmed with 
dong perpendicular counteian- 


tes. 


‘* 108. There are far, how- 
ever, from being very faithful 


Robinfons and the Original. 


‘ There is the Herculean 
flrength of bones and finews, 
thick, firm, compa and immove- 
able as a pillar. There are he- 
roes, lefs Herculean, \efs firm, 
lefs fet, lefs rocky, who yet, &c. 


©* Face of a lead colour. 


* I meet no ftrong-bowed 
eyebrows combined with bony 
perpendicular countenances. 


‘ They are far, however, from 
being very fruitful or much ade 


or much addiéted to love. diéted to love 


« P. 56. Blue (eyes) have « Biue (eyes) have moft mild- 
moft mildnefs and perhaps are nefs and perhaps are more arch,’ 
more arched. 


We have alfo afs for arts, comprehenfible for incomprehenfi- 
ble, eyebrows for eyebones, depradation for degradation, mortal 
for immortal, genuine for generic, filly for fickly, (p. 235.) heavy 
for flefhy, (p. 232.) light and firong for bright aud Shining, 
(p. 235.) wrinkled for wrinklele/s, (p. 240.) /hort for /but; and 
a great number befides may-eafily be found by any perfon not 


content with the prefent fpecimen, 
The plates added to the Abridgment printed for Robinfons 


confift of a plate of fhades, illuftrative of the chapter on 
fhades 3 and another of fele€&t heads, among which are the 
— of the late king of Prufhia, the emprefs of Ruffia, 


Voltaire, and Lavater. 


Having fairly ftated the comparative merits of the produc- 


tions before us, we fhall make fome obfervations on book-tteal- 
ing 5 
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ing; a crime which deferves punifhment as much as horfe- 
ftealing, fheep-ftealing, dog-ftealing, or any other fpecies of 
enormity.—From the commencement of Edmund Curll’s pre- 
datory career to the-prefent hour, the fociety of Grub-ftreet 
have extended their boundaries in a moft alarming manner. 
They have, with facrilegious and unfparing barbarity, attacked 
enius and literature in every mode of which they are capable; 
and {till proceed with fuch perfeverance as threatens to reftore 
thedominion of Nonfenfe and Confufion—of ‘ Confufion worfe 
confounded.’ 
Thefe petty plunderers have made their appearance as divines, 
hiftorians, politicians, biographers, barrifters, chemifts, navi- 


gators, tourifts, inventors of noftrums, fortune-tellers, &c. 


c.—Their publications, however, though /é/eéed from ref- 
e€table authors, with little judgment, exhibit the appearance 
of labour, and a real confcioufnefs of their own imbecillity ; 
but it was referved for this. /guire of Al/atia, who alfo had 
the credit of: mangling Mr. Bruce’s Travels, to abandon even 
the modes commonly practifed by his own-tribe; and. convert, 
without {cruple, or difguite, the labour of others, to his own 
emolument. — This difgraceful traffick cannot be carried‘on 
without the afiftance of a /uitable publifher; and when fuch a 
hopeful conjun€tion is formed, the real author, or legal pro- 
prietor, are left without remedy, for one has no character 
to hazard, and the other no property to lofe.. 7 
It is the bufinefs of a literary Journal to detect and expofe fuch 
impofitions upon the public; and we have not been altogether 
inattentive to this part of our duty—But as the evil is every 
day increafing, we intend to enlarge the {phere of our obferv- 
ation, by tracing the gradual progrefs of furreptitious pub- 
lications, even when they appear in detached parcels; and thus 
endeavour to check, in fome meafure, the progrefs of ditho- 
nefty and dulnefs. 
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Remarks on the Proceedings of the Society, who ftyle themfelwes 
‘ The Friends of the People :’ and Objervations on the Principles 
of Government, as applicable to the Britifo Conftitution. In twe 
Letters to a Friend. 8vo0. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 

"THE firit part of this pamphlet is employed in confidering the 

propofal of a reformgn parliamentary reprefentation, and of 
fhortening the duration of parliaments. Both points have been re- 
peatedly and warmly urged by thofe who affect an attachment to 
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popular cpinion ; and, according to.them,: the conflitution cannot 
long fubfilt, unlefs fuch falutary means of prefervation be imme- 
diately adopted. This author, however, endeavours to prove, 
that the grievances intended to be removed, if not entirely chi- 
merical, or. greatly exaggerated, are in reality inferior to the 
pclitical evils which would be introduced by having recourfe to 
the propofed reform. ‘The limits within which it is neceflary 
to confine ourfelves, will not permit us to give a detail of 
what he advances on this fubje@ ; but we cannot avoid acknows 
Jedging that his arguments refpecting the more effential objects of 
djf-uflion carry with them great force, though, in fome plases, 

he may appear to maintain his.opinion rather with plaufible inge~ 
nvity than firi€t political inference. His obfervations on the prin- 
ciples ‘of government, as applicable to the Britith conftitution, are’ 


confiftent with his preceding remarks, and difcoyer much judicious 
refledion. 


Pearfon' s Political DiGionary ; 3 containing- Remarks: Définitions; 
| Bxplanations, and Cuftoms, Political, and | Parliartentary ; ; but 
‘ure particularly. appertaining to the Houfe of Commons, alphabe~ 


tically arranged. By ‘the late 7: rea Byq.’ Bus. 1S. hes 
jordan. 17920""> 


'-Mr. Pearfon had been many years principal door-keeper of the 
honfe of commons ; and, we have reafon to think, knew the names 
of the mémbers much better than the words and de *finitions in 
Johnfon’s, or any other di€tionary. He could, indeed, nearly 
foretel the period of every debate, when once it had commenced 3. 
as has-often been experienced by thofe who’ had recourfe to his 
Ofacolar predidions, ‘That he thould be converted into'a lexico- 
piapher, i i$ only to be afcribed to the dexterity of the prefent au- 
thor'in the ufefut fcience of ways and'means. The explanations 
of fome of the’ Words are not deftitute of humour ; but in ex- 
amillihe the tit, we find that of a carch-penny’ jadicioully omitted, 


Suppreffion of the French Nobility vindicated, in an Effay. on their 
Origin and Qualities, moral ana intelie@ual. By the Rev. T. A. 
To which is added, a comparative View of Dr. Smith's Syfiem of the 


Wealth of Nations, with Regard.to Fr ance and England. 8ve. 
ts. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 


Our author traces ably and concifely the origin of the French 
nobility, and defcribes their various immunities. He defcribes alfo 
the moral and intellectual qualities of the ci-devant nobles, and 
ecafures, with equal warmth and juftice, the errors of their con- 
deét,. which he deduces fiom thofe of their education. Delenda 


eit igiter Carthago; but the fentence j is too fevere. ‘They fhould 
es bcen reformed and amended, 
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Review of the Conftitution of Great Britain. . Third Edition, with 
confiderable Additions. By F. Ofwald. 8vo, 25. Paris. 1792. 


Mr. Ofwald ranks with Mr. Horne Tooke and Mr. Paine, 
Each {peaks more boldly than the others, and each with the 
fame hopes. Perfecution is their obje&t. Jack, in the Tale. of 
a Tub, never courted a box on the ear fo much as thefe gen- 
tlemen court a con/picuous elevation. But they will be difappoint- 
ed; though we really believe that the greater number of Englifh- 
men would contemplate them with indignation, and their triumph, 
to ufe the pun employed by the author of the * Reform,’ would 
be an OVATION. 


A Letter to a Friend in the Country : wherein Mr. Paine’s. Letter to 


Mr. Dundas ts particularly confidered. By a Member of one of 
the Inns of Court. Spo. 1s. Nicol. 1792. 


Mr, Paine’s polities are fufficiently abfurd ; but our author pof- 
fells only fagacity fufficient to perceive it. His corrections and 
his other political obfervations do not place him in a rank -fufi- 
ciently reipectable to deferve particular notice. 


4A Rodin Brine, ora Tickler for Tom Paine, iw Anfwer to his firft 


Pamphlet, entitled the Rights of Man. By an Oxford Grasuate, 
Sve. as. Stockdale. ‘1792. 


The Oxford Graduate does not rank much higher than the 
Letter-writer. He purfues Paine in many of his wild abfurditie ; 
but his remarks are too extenfive, and not fafliciently pointed to 
form a proper corrective to the wild pofitive affertions, the impu- 
dent fallacies of his antagonift. Indeed too much refpeét has been 
paid to this American renegado, this new member of the unex- 
ampled convention. Pofterity will determine which of the cha- 
ra¢ters is moft honourable, or rather moft infamous. 


A Letter to the Duke of Newcaftle, re/peGing his Grace’s Condu@ in 
the Difpcfal of the Commiffions in the Militia: together with fome 
Remarks touching the French Revolution; a Reform of Parliament 
in Great Britain, and the Royal Proclamation of the 21 ft of May. 
By Major Cartwight. 8v0. 25. 6d. Jordan. 1792. 


* Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites.” Major Cartwright 
feems to have been feverely treated ; bu: he muft be confcious that 
his conduct was not wholly blamelefs,—T he remarks on the French 
Revolution deferve no particular notice; and the plan for provide 
ing navy-timber is, in many refpeéts, vifionary. 


o 
The Necefity of Affeciating for the Purpofe of obtaining a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, enforced; in an Addrefs to the Freeholders and 


Inhabitants of Hertfordfpire. Gy 2 a Freeholder. 8vo0. 6d. Jor 
Gan. 1792. 


The nation, at prefent, enjoys said peace, and almoft un. 
exampled 
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exampled profperity. Let all who with for the continuance of 
thofe invaluable bleflings beware of endangering, by too zealous 
a profecution even of conifitutional meafures, the public happinefs 
dnd quiet. When the neceflity of a reform becomes generally ap- 
parent, the people will everywhere declare their fentiments, with- 
out being addreffed for that purpofe ; and nothing, in the mean 
time, can refult from endeavouring to diffufe the contagion, but 
difcontent, animofity, and turbulence ; which ought to be avoid- 
ed, as much as poffible, by every lover of his country. The pre- 
fent addrefs, though perhaps it had better been fufpended, is by 
no means intemperate, or deititute of {pecious allegations in fa- 
vour of its objeét. 


Ai Review of Dr. Price’s Writings, on the Subje& of the Finances of 
this Kixgdom: to which are added, the three Plans communicated 
by him to Mr. Pitt in the Year 1786, JW redeeming the National 
Debt. By W. Morgan, F.R.S. 8v0. 25. Cadell. 1792. 


We purpofed to have confidered this pamphlet at fome length, 
and to have combated many of Mr. Morgan’s infinuations in the 
Introduction, as well as his conclufions, We may, however, 
have another opportunity for this purpofe, and it would probably 
have appeared petulant to have taken the advantage of a Preface, 
to have introduced a difquifition on the commerce and the refour- 
ces of this kingdom. At prefent it is enough to obferve, that Mr. 
Morgan claims, with juftice, the plan of reducing the national 
debt to add to the laurels of Dr. Price, and objects with Mr, 
Sheridan, to the minifter’s ftatement of the finances and expendi- 
ture of the kingdom, ailedging that the boafted favings are only 
delufive. Dr. Price offered three different plans, and Mr. Pitr 
feleéted, not the flrongeft, but the moft expedient meafure, de- 
ciding asa ftatefman on what Dr. Price offered as an arithmetician, 
Our author’s opinion, that the annual furplus is delufive we can 
only hint at: after the difcuffions between Pitt and Sheridan, it 
would be ludicrous to fee the conteft refumed between Mr. Mor- 
gan and a Literary Reviewer. 


MEDICAL. 


A Treatife on the Dorfel (Dorfal) Spafm. By the Rev. R. Worthing« 
ton, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1792. 

The author defcribes, in this traét, a fpafmodic affe&tion of the 
mufcles of the back, which feems to have a tendency to terminate 
ingruptions. The difeafe is evidently nervous; but its caufe, 
and its more particular feat, are as yet unknown and undiftinguifh- 
ed. Dr. Worthington feems to think it connected with gout. He 
confiders the treatment at length, but appears to have omitted the 
moft promifing remedy, we meal opium in large dofes, directed to 
the fkin by the union of ipecacuanha or antimonials, As the 
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deeper. mufcles feem to be chiefly affected, we fufpect that even the 
utility of Jiniments and bliftering will be doubtful. At leaft, in 
our author’s cafe, the relief feemed chiefly owing to reft and 
warmth. 


Obfervations on the Bark of a particular Species of Willow, foowing 
its Superiority to the Peruvian, and its fingular Efficacy in the 
Cure of Agues, intermittent Feverth Fluor Albus, Abfeeffes, He- 
morrbages, (Fc. IHuftrated by Cafes. By 8. Fames. Svo. 25 
Johnfon, 1792. 


The ridicule thrown on Mr. Stone’s recommendation of the wil- 
low bark, by the redoutable Dr. Hill, in his indifcriminate at- 
tack on the Tranfactions of the Royal Society, has probably pre- 
vented fufficient attention having been. paid tothe real utility of 
this vegetable fubftance. Our author thinks, that the broad- 
leaved willow is more aitringent than the white willow, and has 
fucceeded, with its bark, in curing obftinate intermittents, fup- 
porting the ftrength under violent difcharges, and fi upprefling con- 
fiderable hemorrhages. His whole pamphlet is written with great 
candour and propriety; but we would beg leave to fuggeft, thac 
the tonic powers of a vegetable, ix curing difeafes, are not always 
in proportion to the degree of blacknefs produced by martial vi- 
triol. His comparative eftimate is therefore in fome degree fal- 
Jacious. 


A fingular Cafe of Reproduion of the Sphin&er Ani, and three other 
Cafes annexed; which illuftrate the Ufe of a frefh Porter Fomen- 
tation and Seed Poultice inthe Cure of Mortification. By Richard 
Grifith. 8vo0. 15.6. Murray. £792. 


The principal part of this pamphlet relates to the efficacy of the 
ingredients of the cataplafma é cymino infufed in frefh porter. 
The cafe of the reproduction of the {phincter ani appears fingu- 


| lar; but when we at that the fphinéter is only a thicker bun- 


dle of the circular fibres, and that when the parts recover their 
tone, the extremity of the gut muft contract, and of courfe, the 
terminating fibres acquire frefh ftrength, the fingularity of the ap- 
pearance wil: be lefs confpicuous. The fphincter with the labia 
clitoris and extremity of the vagina were feparated by a f{phacelus. 


A Difcourfe on the beft Means of Improving the Science of Medicine; 
Delivered at the Anniverfary of the Medical Society of London in 
1787. By the late F. Hooper, M.D. F.M.S. 800. 45. 
Arch. 1792. 

We cannot fpeak highly of this difcourfe ; and indeed think 
that Dr. Hooper’s furviving friends have acted injudicioufly in 
thus obtruding on public notice, and what we fear muft follow— 
public neglect. 


The 
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The general and particular Principles of Animal EleGricity. and Magé. 
netifin, Sc. in which are found Dr. Bell’s Secrets and Praéice. 


By Monfieur le Dog&eur Bell, Profeffor of that Science, 8vo. 55. 
Printed for the Author. 1792. | 


‘The femblance of fcience,. pompous promifes, and a lift of 
wonders, characterife this pamphlet. But, when we fay the /em- 
blance of {cience we ought to@dd, that it is probably impoffible to 
proceed farther, ‘The animal magnetift produces fome effects, he 
knows not what; he is ftill more ignorant of the means by which 
he acts, or the degree and extent of his own powers; the whole 
of the analogy to the artificial magnet is imaginary. After at- 
tending more to this pretended {cience than it deferves, we find 
that the only effects produced, independent of raifing hands or 
legs, is the inducing different degrees of hyfteric paroxy!ms, which 
they undoubtedly bring on at pleafure, and are fometimes able to 
take off again; but which more frequently vanith fpontaneoufly. 
This is the whole of what 1s called a crifis; and the idea of the 
foul acting independent of the body, and feeing without its or- 
gans, is idle nonfenfe, and the moit infamous impofition. The 
means by which they pretend to produce their effects, are equally 


abfurd. As the French are fuppofed to be peculiarly veried in 


the art, we would advife them to throw-the duke of Brunfwic and 
general Clairfayt into crifes; but by no means into luminous ones. 


RELIGIOUS, &e. 


A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, in the Parifo Church of All Saints, in toe Town of 


Huntingdon, May 1, 1792. By C. Favell, M. A. 40. 15. 
Cadell. 1792. 


The text of this difcourfe is taken from Hofea iv. former part 
of verfe 6. ‘* My people are deftroyed for lack of knowledge : 
becaufe thou haft rejected knowledge, I alfo will reject thee, that 
thou fhall be no prieit to me.” |The defign of the author is to 
expofe the impropriety, as well as the bad effects, of ignorance 


_in the prieithood in general ; and to excite the teaclers of chritti~- 


anity to the purfuit of liberal knowledge, as an object not only 
ufeful, but ornamental to their profeffion. 


Family Prayers for the Philanthropic Reform; with a foort Cate- 
chijm, and an Addre/s to the Childrex. By G. Gregory, D. D. 
' 8u0.'6d. Johnfon. 1792. | 
This little produétion is well fuited to the laudable purpofe of 
the Philanthropic Society ; and may do much good, by. inculcat 
ing on the minds of uninforsned youth, ima plain and praétical 
manner, the firft principles of religion and morality. 


The 
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The Fafbionable Preacher ; or, Modern Pulpit Eloquence difpiayed. 
8vo. 64. Symonds. 1792. 


This author writes with vivacity,; and makes fome juft obfer« 
vations on the prefent ftate of pulpit-eloquence in England; which 
he confiders as greatly defective. He afcribes the misfortune to 
the practice of reading fermons 3 a method certainly unfavourable 
to the cultivation of oratory. It is.to be withed that the clergy 
would pay more attention to this circumftance, and erideavour to 
excel as much in the delivery as in the conipofition, of their 
difcourfes. 


Account of the Ten Tribes of Lfrael being in Americas originally pubs 
lifoed by Manafh Ben Ifracl By R. Ingram, A.M. 8v0 
1s. Robinfons. 1792. 


This author profeffes himfelf to be perfuaded, that great num- 
bers of the Ifraelites, after their difperfion, retired into a diftant 
and uninhabited country, where their d:fcendants remain at the 
prefent time. This country, he affirms, is contiguous to Califor- 
nia, in North-America. A queftion naturally occurs, by what 
means thofe wandering tribes effected their paffage from Afia to a 
continent beyond the Atlantic ? To remove this difficulty the au- 
thor has recourfe to miracles ; by the operation of which, accords 
ing to him, every river, and even the ocean, in the route of the 
emigrants, either divided, or dried up, for their accommodation. 
Such a pofitive affertion would require /ome degree of evidence to 
fupport it ; and for this purpofe Mr. Ingram adduces the authority 
of Jewith prophecies, in the interpretation of which} as may well 
be imagined, he allows himfelf a fufficient latitude. 


The Aged Chriftian’s final Farewell to the World and its . Lanitiee. 
A pious Meditation, compofed in the laf? Century. By John Whit- 
fon, Efq. Colledted from authentic Records. By G. 8. Catcott. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Palmer, Briltol. 


This tract, now republithed, is the compofition of John Whit. 
fon, efq. alderman of Briitol, and member of feveral. parliaments 
in the reign of James the Firft. Ix is diftinguifhed by, good fenfe 
and unaffected piety, without any tincture of fanaticifm. 


Sermous, by Thomas Mutter, D. D. 8c. 6s. Boards. Moore. 
1791. 

We are informed by the editor’s advertifement, that thefe dif. 
sourfes were written without any defign of their being publifhed. 
They are, for the moft part, compofed in the old formal method, 
of divifion, fubdivifion, and practical improvement. The author 
is a ftrenuous affertor of the obligation of the moral duties; and 
appears to have entertained the moft rational and candid fentt- 
ments — religions toleration. 

C.R.N. Ar. (VI) Sept. 1792. I A Sermon, 
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4 Sermon, preached at All Saints, High Uycombe, Fan. 1, 1792: 
By W. Williams. 8vo 1s. Deighton. 1792. 


-. Inthis’ fermon the preacher fpiritualifes the parable of the 
prodigal fon; a character which, he thinks, is naturally apphi- 
cable ta.all men.’ He therefore urges, in the popular ftrain of 
religious.eloquence, the neceflity of returning from the ways of 
vice and folly, and of implorimg, with contrite hearts, the fors 
givenefs:of:the Father of Mercies. 


God nidnifef in the Flefb. Preached at High Wycombe, Bucks, Dec. 
25, 1791. By W. Williams, 8vo. 15. Deighton. 1792. 


The fubje& of this fermon is *‘God manifeit in the Fleth. 
Mr. Williams afierts, wpon the authcrity of many paffages in 
fcripture, the truth of the dottrine of the Trinity; but it cannot 
be expected that as: fhould advance ‘any new obfervation on the 
fubjedt.. 

} P O Bik Ae A L. 


Amorttta ; or, the Falfe Step recovered: a Moral Poem. Infcribed 
to the Governors of the Magdalen. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 1792. 


We cannot {peak highly of this author’s poetical talents; but 
he has the merit of meaning well. 


Hansilisy: A Poetical Effay. 8vo. 1s Evans. 1792. 


This poem, we find, was reje€ted by the awarders of the Sea- 
tonian prize for the years791-~ The author openly acknowledges 
the propriety and impartiality of that decifion by which he ftands 
condemned. We likewife cannot find any reafon to objet 
againftit, = 


Charlotte, or, a Sequel to the Sorrows of Werter: a Struggle be- 
tween Religicn and Love, in an Epiftle from Abelard to Eloifa: 
a Viffon; or Evening Walk; and other Poems. By Mrs. Farrell. 
4to. 65. Robinfons. 1792. 


-* However, madam, fays our author, I may be juftly difident 
in offering the following {mall produétions of fancy to public no- 
‘tice ;| yet'when I confider the patronage your ladyfhip fo highty 
honours them with, I feel a degree of vanity, whieh could alone 
arife.from. fq flattertng a fanction ;—as your ladyfhip’s tafte and 
judgment are too weil eftablifhed, not to have a moft powerful 
effect, in fofcening the eye of criticifm, and refcuing thete trifles 
from oblivion—On that fanction reft all my hopes 


We have. often remarked the abfurdity of writers in fappofing 
ahat,any patrons, however illuftrious or powerful, to whom their 
works are dedicated, can fhield them from cenfure or refcue them 
from oblivion, ‘They may undoubtedly, if they pleafe, protec 
the author: their influence, as poflibly in the prefent cafe, may 
2 tend 
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tend to {well the lift of refpeftable fubfcribers,' but the public will 

judge for itfelf, and according to its decifion all literary reputa- 
tion muft eventually ftand or fall. Mrs. Farrell’s, we fear, will not 
be of a very long duration, as the reader may conjeClure from the 
following Sonnet. We give it without comment, being ncither 
the beit nor worft poem in the collection, but the fhorteft. 


SONNET tro HARMON Y. 


* Soft harmony !—whofe all-bewitching found, 
Hangs on my foul, and tunes my cares to ref; 

Still may my heart in unifon be found, 
And ftrains cf mufic lull my troubled breatft. 

* Sweet founds of concord vib’rate at my heart, 
Which calms afiliction’s throb, and rifing figh ; 

Stealing thro’ wounded nature’s vital part, 
Serene’s my mind when melody is nigh. 

«Oh! happy time !—to which my foul afpires, 
When heav’nly ftrains feraphic voices raife ; 

Winding thro’ thrones of blifs in joyful choirs, 
Where living founds proclaim eternal praife : 


‘ Then may fuch accents In!l my foul to reft, 
And peace for ever harmonize my breaft,’ 


The Metres of Beoethius, om the Confolation of Philofophy. 8xe. 
6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


We have here not only the five books of Boethius’ Metres, but 
a tranflation of Peter Berty’s Preface, in which an account is 
given of Boethius’ life, and which conflitutes the greater part of 
this volume. The original Latin is printed in one page and the 
Englifh in another, but very aukwardly, ‘The Latin Preface con- 
cludes at p. g5, and the Englifh, which correfponds to its contents, 
is not to be found till the reader arrives at p. 109. The lait La- 
tin poem ends p. 88; but the tranflation of it is not finithed tilf 
p- 108. This is not an agreeable circumitance to thofe who would 
with to compare the original with the verfon, which, on the 
whole, adds little to its ftrength or {pirit. We fear, indeed, the 
balance preponderates towards the other feale ; but let the reader 
judge between the two, from the third metre of the fecond book, 


¢ Cum polo Phebus rofeis quadrigis 
Lucem fpargere corperit, 

Pallet albenteis hebetata vultus 
Flammis ftella prementibus, 

Cum nemus flatu Zephyri tepentis 
Vernis irrubuit rofis. 

Spiret infanum nebulofus Autter, 
Jam fpinis abeat decus : 
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Szpe tranquillo radiat fereno 
Immotis mari fluctibus : 
2 Szpe ferventeis Aquilo procellas 
Verfo concitat equore, 
Rara fi conftat fua forma mundo, 
Si tantas variat vices, 
Crede fortunis hominum caducis, 
Bonis crede fugacibus. 
Conftat, zterna pofitumque lege eft, 
Ut conftet genitum nihil.’ 


¢ When Phebus, rofy god of light, 
From th’ Eaftern gate begins to fhine, 

The ftars, though radiantly bright, 
Yield to a luftre more divine. 


¢ When the trees d/ufh a rofeate thom, 
By Zephyr kifs’d in early May, 
Full oft will madd’ning Aufter come, 
And drive the bloffoms far away. 


* Oft too you may behold the fea, 
~ Refplendent in a calm, ferene, 
And a fquall rifing fuddenly 

Confufe and blacken all the f{cene. 


‘ [f then throughout this earthly frame 
Such inftability you find, 

You muft expeé to meet the fame 
In the good fortune of mankind. 


* Tis fix’d, believe, ’tis fix’d as fate, 
’Stablith’d on law eternally, 

That all things, in this mortal Rate, 
Decay, and fuffer change, and die.’ 


Tbe Gibraltar Monkies; or, ‘The Rights of Man.’ A Fable. By 
J. Slow, D.D. FLR.S. Se. gto 15. 6d. . Jeffrey. 1792. 
The author of this performance intends to be exceedingly fee 

vere, fo at leaft we conjecture, on the late lord Heathfield, ‘Tho- 


mas Paine, &¢, but we honeitly confefs we do underftand one 
}ine in ten. 


Semiramis: or, the Shuttle. A Cantata. From the Chronicles for 
1792. By Zuinglius Zenogle, Yeoman of the Bulfe. 410. 15. Od. 
Debrett. 1792. 

The laft poem was obfcure, but this is palpable darknefs itfelf. 
If we may judge by the ftyleits author, not many years fince, was 
extremely wroth becaufe the Critical Reviewers did not {peak fa- 
vourably of a performance of his, which he thought entitled to 
theiy approbation. He charged us with not having read it through, 

becaufe 
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becaufe we very kindly, as we thought, fele&ted no fpecimen. 
We cannot abfolutely deny the charge; and, to {peak ingen uoully, 
it holds good in the prefent cafe, The reader, however, thall judge 
from the opening lines, and they continue the fame fo fur as we 
have looked (/emper idem, which has been interpreted qwor/e and 
avorfe),—whether the author has a right to be angry with us for 
our former criticifm or to expec that we fhould wade through 
thirty-two pages of inexplicable nonfenfe. »” 


« Hark, the treddles; how they call 
“« Fatal fifters,”” one and all: 

“© Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
All come in, and nothing. Double:”’ 

‘ Weave the warp and weave the woof; 
The winding-fheet of flory’d proof; 

Give ample room and verge of ftretch, 
Yon Golgothas of ire to etch : 
With thrieks on agonizing wing, 
And pfalms that little Davids fing, 
To ‘* bruifing like the potter’s heel,” 
And ** pounding with a fiar and freel.” 
< No {creech-owl mummurs at the haunt 

Where blafted ravens croak ‘* avaunt.”® 
Sharp mifery befeem’d his grafp, 
Whole death’s an inuendo clafp. 

l Corruption’s wrote on zrom plates ; 
And faith and hope are antique dates. 

‘ Time bows the rock of nature’s womb, 
And each Coloffus of the tomb 
Palfy’s th’unwieldy growth of pride; 

(While lowly fry await the tide.) 

No bracen portals ’cullis juft! 

With demogorgon creaking /uf : 

No dey, on due obfervance 4roken, 

Can conftrue of its fellow token ; 

Save, when the curfew tolls a’ fault, 

And hollow thunders rock the vault, 
And racks, and whips, and ghoftly alls 
In funeral filence roam -« 
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& Poetical Chronology of the Kings of England, from William the 
Conqueror 10 George the Third inclufive; preceded by a fort Chroe 
nological Divifion of the Hiftory of England. izmo. 2s. balf 
bound. Murray. 1792. 

This Poetical Chronology has been chiefly extra&ted from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. But as that part reached no farther than 
the Revolution, and difcovered too much of a republican propen- 
fity, 
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fity, it was found neceffary to make feveral alterations, as well as 
to complete the work to the prefent time. A knowledge of hif- 
tory being both an ufeful and ornamental accomplifhment, every 
method of rendering it familiar to youth 1s worthy of approba- 
tion: upon this principle, more than from any excellence in the 
poetry, we readily give our fanction in favour of Mr. St. Quen- 
tin’s little chronological fyftem. The divifion of the hiftory of 
England, preceding the chronology, is faithful, clear, and con- 


cife. 
MISCELLARHNE.O VU G. 


Conftderations on the prefent and future State of France. By M. de 
Calonne. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 6s, Boards. Evans. 
1791. 

Having examined the original of this work at fome length, we 
need not now fpeak of its contents. We have compared the tran- 
flation with the original in different places, and think it, on the 
whole, executed with accuracy and ability. The language is 
perfpicuous, forcible, and often elegant: indeed, the idiom of 
M. Calonne is almoft Englifh. We have no particular information 
from the tranflator: he has given an analytical table of the con- 
tents, the different deficiencies in French and Englifh money, 
with a very few fhort explanatory notes. | 


Memoirs and Gallantries of a Prince of the Blocd of Abo. Contains 
ing Anecdotes of a tender Import, relating to Perfons of Fafbion 
and Confequence. And an affeding Account of the Seduction of the 
Unfortunate Wife of the Sen of the great Buffon. Tranflated from 
the French, i2zmo, 25. Dawfon. 1792. 

The hero of thefe Memoirs is a perfonage nearly allied in 
blood to the unfortunate fovercign of a neighbouring, but, at 
prefent, a miferably diftra&ted kingdom. The duke (for fuch 
he lately was) is no itranger to the capiial of this country, where 
he ufually mixed in every {cene of diffipation ; and at Newmarket, 
jn particular, is faid to have gambled with great fuccefs. He 
was chiefly diftinguifhed, however, for low debauchery, aud cri- 
minal intrigues, an account of which forms the fubject of the Me. 
moirs before us. How far the narrative is conducted with truth, 
we cannot take upon us to fay; but it his the appearance of pro- 
bability. Prefixed is an etching, which exhibits a good refem- 
blance of the character delineated, 


fn Appeal tothe Public, by Rhynwick Williams, containing Obfer- 
vations and Reflections on Fadéts, relative to his very extraordinary 
end melancholy Cafe. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1792. 


This Appeal comes from the perfon who was convicted, up- 
wards of two years ago, of having violently affaulted and 
wounded feveral women in the flreets, He urges that he was 
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condemned under the influence of popular prejudice, and without 
fuch teftimony as could evince the reality of his guilt. All we 
fhall fay on the fubject is, that fince his committment to prifon, 


the metropolis has never been difgraced with one inftance of the 
enorm'ty of which he was accufed. 


A true and furprifing Account of a natural Sleep Walker, read before 
the Philofophical Society of Laufanne in Switzerland, on the 6th 


of February 1788. Tranflated from the French. 8v0. 156 
Kearfley. 1792. 


'T his narrative is faid to have been read befcre the Philofophical 
Society of Laufanne in Switzerland, and is tranflated from the 
French. ‘The account is difiinctly related, and the facts it con- 


tains, as being connected with fomnambulifm, are objects of cu- 
riofity. 


A loyal Subjed’s Remonftrance to the Right Hon. Lord Thurlow, upon 
the Report of his Intention to refign the Great Seal. 8vo. 6d. 
Debrett. 1792. 

We are informed, by an advertifement, that this letter was 
written in the country, and tran{mitted to the printer before lord 
Thurlow’s refignation, but the publication has been delayed by 
an accident to the prefs. When or where it was written, is a fa& 
of as little confequence as the letter itfelf. The author’s defign 
is only to compliment his lordfhip on his eminent qualifications 
for the office of lord high chancellor ; and to inveigh againft thofe 
minifters who have the chief direction of public affairs. He con- 
cludes with giving a fcheme of a new adminiftration ; in which, 
though comprifed of perfons of both parties, but chiefly thofe 


on the fide of oppofition, the name of Mr. Fox is not fo much as 
once mentioned. 


authentic Copies of the Declaration of M. de Bulhakow, Envoy 
from Ruffia; delivered at Warfaw, May 18, 1792. With the 
Anfwer of the Republic of Poland, to M. de Bulhakow’s Declara- 
tion, dated June 1, 1792. 8wvo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 


The declaration, made by the Ruffian minifter at the court of 
Wartaw, difplays that parade of fpecious pretexts which is calcu- 
lated to give the appearance of juttice to meafures dictated only 
by ambition and the confcioufnefs of fuperior power. ‘The an- 
{wer of the Polifh republic is written in a fpirited ftrain of inde- 
pendence ; but the event which has fince taken place, affords a 
melancholy proof that their national ftrength is not equal to the 


‘magnanimity of their fentiments. 


Ujeful Hints to Single Gentlemen, ref/peBing Marriage, Concubinage, 
and Adultery. In Profe and Verfe. Nith Notes Moral, Critical, 
and Explanatory. By Little lfaac. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1792. 


A collection of different effays, tending to promote matrimony, 
and 
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and difcountenance concubinage. The author’s defign is a good 
one, and we maft with it fuccefs. We fear, however, that the 
Jove of what is falfely called pleafure 1s too deeply rooted for him 
to expect many converts. The parody cf Sterne’s picturefque 
captive is by much the beft effay in this compilaticn, for fo we 
think we muft ftyle it, though we do not remember to have feen 
fevera} of thefe little effulions. 


The Benefit of Starving ; or the Advantages of Hunger, Cold, and 
Nakedue/s ; intended as a Cordial for the Poor, and an Apology 
for the Rich. Addreffed to the Rev. Rowland Hill, M. A. By 
the Rev. W. Woolley, M A. i2me. 1s. Terry. 1792. 

Mr. Wooi'ley relates his dittrefling cafe with fome humour. He 
feems in diftrefs, and we pity him. We can do no more; but if 
thofe who are acquainted with him, can confirm his reprefentation, 
there are thofe who ought to do more. 


A Treatife on the Game of Cribbage. By Anthony Pa/quin, E/q. 
8vo. 25.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


It is proper that the arts of fharpers, in every department, 
fhould be expofed, as much as poffible, to public notice. So far, 
therefore, as Mr. Pafquio contributes to this purpofe, we hear- 
tily commend him for his information. 


DRAMA T YO C, 


Dramatic Dialogues, for the Ufe of Young Perfons. By the Author’ 


of the Blind Child, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Newbery. 1792. 


Thefe Dialogues are interefting, and may be ufeful. It is dif- 
ficult to write down to children; but our authorefs has accome- 
plithed her tafk very fucceisfully, by adopting thofe captivations 
of ttyle and method which are calculated to engage young minds. 
Of thefe three little dramas, we prefer that entitled Sex/bility. 


The Intrigues of a Morning. In Two A&s. As performed at Co- 
vent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Lane. 1792. 


We are forry to be obliged to itrip off borrowed plumes. This 
was originally the production of a French dramatilt; and it was 
fuppofed to have been tranflated, with fome additions, by fir John 
Vanburgh. It was played as his production to crowded houles, 
and at advanced prices, though it was privately infinuated that 
Mr. Walith and Mr. Congreve had materially aflitted the author, 
This at leaft is the account of Mr. Ralph, who publifhed it under 
the ticle of the * Cornifh Squire,’ in 1734. We have feen the 
principal incident alfo in fome other play on our ftage, the title 
of which we donot recolle&t. The alterations in the prefent farce 
are inconfiderable, and fome of them are diiadvantageous; but 
the fimilarity, almoft the identity, is too ftriking to admit of even 
a palliation of the crime. 
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